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PREFACE 


On being asked by the general editor of the series to 
undertake a volume on this subject, my first impulse was 
., to refuse. It was hard to see what useful purpose could 
© be served by such a study, even if its execution were 
© possible within the limits assigned. For representative 
& churchmen have a way of appearing in groups, and of 
© ignoring altogether the arbitrary division of time into 
centuries. So much so, that even if a considerable 
‘number of interested people were asked each to make a 
list of twenty, it would be a matter for astonishment if 

Eccre than five different centuries were involved in the 
€ selections. Accepting, however, the general scheme laid 

B down by the editor, for which I can claim neither credit 
5 nor responsibility, I early became convinced that there 
$ would be considerablecompensations. It would drag some 
+ almost forgotten men out of their obscurity; it would 
3 serve to illustrate how rich and varied our Christian 
3 past had been; it would impart a fresh vividness to the 
: continuity of en Me within the Christian society. 

Two main practical difficulties were apparent from 

~the outset. 

‘ The one was, that to incorporate within each separate 
> study a justification of the selection made for that particu- 
“lar century would inevitably lead to similarity of approach 
~in every case, and to a consequent uniformity and 

a ~ monotony of treatment. I have tried to avoid this by 

~ ._ prefixing each study by a single-page analysis of the leading 
features of the century, and the Church’s task during its 
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course, indicating within that page the reasons which 
governed the selection of its representative; and the 
publishers have co-operated in this by printing these 
summaries in smaller type. 

The other obvious difficulty was in the process of 
selection. The writer cannot expect that the repre- 
sentatives chosen will meet with universal approval. 
Certain names will be looked for in vain; and more than 
one name that appears may be totally unexpected by 
many. But in all the centuries save two, the writer was 
in no serious dubiety. In these two, the seventeenth and 
the nineteenth, tradition and upbringing may have had 
more than their due weight in the selection finally made. 
Before condemning either, the unconvinced might try 
to think out what names should stand in the places of 
Alexander Henderson and David Livingstone. 

My one regret has been, that considerations of space 
and the scope of the series have combined to rule out 
references as impracticable. In covering such an immense 
field, I would have liked to indicate with precision the 
documentary evidence on which every judgment has been 
based. 

I cannot close this preface without expressing my deep 
indebtedness to my friend and fellow-student, Rev. 
R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc., of Cambuslang, who not 
only read the proofs, but gave helpful advice and 
suggestions in the earlier stages. 


New College, 
Edinburgh. 


22nd February, 1927. 
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THE FIRST CENTURY 


In an obscure corner on the Eastern edge of the great Roman 
Empire there was, in the fourth decade of the first century, a 
tiny group of people who had not yet received their later name 
of Christian. They felt themselves entrusted with a message 
which had re-shaped their own lives and was, they believed, 
capable of re-moulding the lives of all their fellowcountrymen. 
Though seized by panic at the crucifixion of their Master, in a 
new-born certainty of the presence of their Risen Lord they had 
regained a glad assurance. —Theyhad become more conscious both 
of the gulf which separated them from their fellow-citizens and of 
the hope they themselves shared in common. This inevitably drew 
them into the closest association, and though their Master had 
said little of a church but much of a kingdom, they felt themselves 
the Eccresta—the community of the kingdom. Round the 
nucleus of the disciple-company there gathered a band of men 
and women who had come to share the same faith in Jesus as 
Lord. “The primitive church was the broadening out of the 
circle of disciples which had grown up in the footsteps of Jesus.” 

Very early they felt themselves called to a mighty task. Other 
religions were moving Westwards out of the tumultuous East 
and finding acceptance in unexpected places. Many of their 
own Jewish race had already migrated to the great trading centres, 
taking a somewhat simplified version of their religion with them. 
It was obvious that the great immediate concern was a missionary 
adventure “to the Jew first.” Through the unremitting toil 
of many pioneer evangelists the first century saw the message 
proclaimed in most of the important subdivisions of the Empire. 
Its representative churchman must, therefore, be a missionary. 
Paut overshadows all the others, both in the mass of his achieve- 
ment and in his clear conception of the line of advance, and most 
fitly represents the Age of the Apostles. 


a 


PAUL 


In the full noontide of his vigour the Apostle Paul felt 
that for the task which had been laid upon him he had 
been commissioned from the cradle, “ separated from his 
mother’s womb.” ‘Tracing back the ground of this 
assurance we find at the root of it his joyous acknowledg- 
ment of the free grace of God in Christ, but it must have 
rested also on his recognition that all the circumstances 
of his early life were an unconscious preparation for 
world-wide missionary service. 

He was a son of the Dispersion, proud of his race, and 
prouder of his religion. Though he reckoned himself a 
Pharisee, his affinities were not with the obtrusive 
formalisms of the many, but with the fervent devotion and 
real spirituality which still marked the better sort. 
Familiar with the Old Testament from boyhood, he seems 
to have made his first acquaintance with it in the 
Septuagint, for not only has that version left its marks on 
his interpretations, its words seem also to have come most 
readily to his pen. In the environment of Tarsus, however, 
the Septuagint was not the only Greek writing that a 
studious lad would ponder. And from the apt use of a 
quotation now and then, an occasional reminiscence of 
some great word of Greek philosophy, and often a whole 
turn of thought, we gather that, if he had cared to glory 
in it, he might have laid claim to a profound Greek 
culture. Further, Tarsus, his native city, was a centre 
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of Roman Imperial administration, and Paul’s father had 
what was still a real distinction—the rights of Roman 
citizenship. In Paul, therefore, the three great streams 
of antiquity met and mingled, Jewish, Greek, and Roman. 
By descent and training he entered into a complex and 
manifold inheritance. It was possible for him to be all 
things to all men, that he might by all means save some. 
The part of his training on which he himself laid most 
stress was not the preliminary discipline of Tarsus, but 
his training in Jerusalem. There at the feet of Rabbi 
Gamaliel he made conspicuous progress. Gamaliel was 
a friend of toleration—a teacher of moderation—but 
this lesson his brilliant pupil never quite assimilated. On 
the contrary, we find him, fresh from his training, engaged 
with reckless ardour in the work of persecution. His 
fiery zeal is not inexplicable. For in his later Christian 
days Paul laboured strenuously for unity of witness. He 
saw clearly the strategic strength of a united front. How 
firmly he deals with every appearance of faction! How 
unwearied is his work for a practical demonstration of 
solidarity, like the great collection! May there not be 
something in common between the persecutor who sought 
letters to Damascus and the Apostle who wrote to the 
Corinthians? Are there not indications, in some passages 
like Romans cc. 9-11, that he had been gripped by a vision 
of Judaism winning the world, long before he dreamt of 
the day when at the name of Jesus every knee should bow ? 
There in Jerusalem he saw the impressive testimony of 
Judaism broken by the emergence of what looked to him 
a new sect carried away by dangerous novelty. It grieved 
him exceedingly to contemplate the inefficiency consequent 
on such a needless division. of forces. Permitted, the 
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new sect might spell ruin to the testimony of Israel. It 
must be eliminated, if not by moral suasion, then by 
force. A zealot for God according to the ancient way, 
and later according to the way of life in Christ Jesus, his 
zeal in both phases was that the truth might present an 
unbroken front. 

Outside the gate of Damascus, at the height of his 
persecuting fervour, came the moment of conversion. 
Paul says nothing, and hints little, of any preparatory 
process. ‘To him it was a sudden and stupendous inter- 
vention of the risen Christ. To the harried bands of 
believers the change was well-nigh incredible; to Paul 
himself it was a light beyond the glory of the sun. 
Instinctively he felt the need for prolonged quiet. He 
must think out this new revelation in solitude. <A time 
of readjustment was followed by a brief visit to Jerusalem. 
Then came ten years of obscurity. We can only guess at 
the activities of these years. Round about Tarsus he 
served his apprenticeship to Christian preaching. This 
we can gather from the fragment of autobiography in 
Galatians. But the one definite reminiscence of that 
time seems to be in the second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and it is only preserved, as it were, by accident. “The 
man in Christ ” of whom Paul speaks so reluctantly, caught 
up into the third heaven fourteen years ago, reveals that 
the brooding was not confined to the region of Damascus, 
and that the ecstatic rapture of the mystic, though little 
esteemed, was not an unknown experience. 

How much did he know of the Jesus whom he preached? 
It is a much debated question. The attempts to prove 
from his own words some historical contact have failed. 
Whatever “knowing Christ after the flesh? may mean, 
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it cannot mean this. But all that was to be known of the 
traditions he knew. It must have been over them that he 
brooded till God’s central message in it all stood out in 
letters of fire. At-the heart of the universe is Jesus 
Christ crucified. His living Lord is Jesus ascended 
and glorified. His detailed sketches of the Christian 
character might be portraits of the historical Jesus. So 
full was his knowledge and so assured and intimate his 
communion that he could say “ I have the mind of Christ ” 
—and yet not all His mind. Certain authentic notes in 
the tradition are wanting. The Paul who could argue 
“* Does God, then, care for oxen?” has missed something 
of Jesus’ revelation of the Father who clothes the grass and 
notes the sparrow’s fall. 

During the years of Paul’s obscurity, the Christian 
Ecclesia had been moving forward with great rapidity. 
The primitive community he had harried had passed now 
not only the bounds of Jerusalem and Palestine, but even 
of the Jewish race. Aliens attracted to the Jewish faith 
had welcomed the new Gospel. Antioch was the centre of 
this new development and Barnabas its leader. The need 
for workers made Barnabas send for Paul. At Antioch he 
thus began his amazingly fruitful career as an accredited 
missionary of the Church. It is unnecessary here to follow 
the journeys in detail; but very soon the Christian 
community recognised a new leader. Barnabas and Paul 
speedily became Paul and Barnabas, and it was not long 
till Paul stood out as the Apostle of the Gentiles. It is 
necessary to remind ourselves that Paul was not the pioneer 
in this work; and that he and his companions were not 
the only workers. The church at Rome has an unknown 
origin, but when Paul wrote his letter to it, he accepted it 
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as differing in no essential from the churches of his own 
planting. Paul, however, was. the protagonist of the 
cause of the Gentile Churches; he saw most clearly all 
that was implied in their existence and continuance, and he 
fought, as none other could have done, for their right to 
exist, and their right to develop in freedom. 

If we can credit a somewhat late tradition, and if the 
stray indications in the letters have been rightly inter- 
preted, Paul did not look the part of the successful 
missionary. Insignificant in stature and frail of body, 
he overcame all his natural disadvantages. A passion for 
souls flamed in his heart, and the success which followed 
its utterance was a further proof of the grace and power 


of his Lord. 


Ay, for this Paul, a scorn and a reviling, 

Weak as you know him and the wretch you see,— 
Even in these eyes shall ye behold His smiling, 
Strength in infirmities and Christ in me. 


He had this further disadvantage that he had no 
precursors in whose footsteps he might follow, and whose 
methods he might copy. He may have known something 
of the previous campaigns of other Eastern faiths, but his 
methods were his own. He began from the synagogue. 
Wherever the Jew had gone, he had maintained some part 
of his worship ; and the regular services of the synagogue 
or of “the place where prayer was wont to be made” gave 
Paul his opportunity. From the Old Testament 
scripture of the day he would preach Christ. Very often 
his message irritated the Jews, but found its response 
among those who formed the fringe of the synagogue, 
in the seeking souls known as the “devout” or the 
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“ God-fearing.” Some would come over from that fringe, 
and with this small company of believers as a nucleus, Paul 
would continue his work. It was one of his most grievous 
pains that his fellow-countrymen were so hard to win. 
He was certain that God must have some great purpose 
behind their refusal. There must be some epoch-making 
function left for them. “For if the casting away of them 
be the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be, but life from the dead ? ” 

Normally, then, after a short campaign, there emerged 
a Christian community composed to a small extent of Jews, 
to a greater measure of proselytes, and increasingly of 
men and women who had had little, if any, connection 
with Judaism. 

To these mixed communities of men and women of 
very different race and education and social status, Paul 
entrusted the responsibility of self-government. It seemed 
a risky experiment to leave them so soon without the 
personal supervision and guidance of one with special 
training in the faith, and to entrust them with such powers 
—powers which extended to the decision of what would 
otherwise have been cases for the law courts arising out of 
the complex commercial life of a city like Corinth. It 
rouses his indignation that any member, having a matter 
against his neighbour, should look beyond the Christian 
community for a decision, or that the Christian community 
should shirk its responsibility. At times the trusted 
communities showed their unfitness to exercise such 
powers. Their meetings became disorderly; they 
neglected discipline or exercised it with an unworthy 
harshness ; weird perversions of the gospel which went 
beyond words into an unwholesome attitude to life 
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obtained a temporary currency; questions were the 
subject of prolonged and bitter debate which a trusted 
leader could have solved in a moment ; but, with all these 
drawbacks, Paul, with the precedent of the Jewish 
community and its jurisdictional authority before 
him, saw that there were compensating advantages 
in the strengthening of Christian fellowship, and in 
the intellectual and moral growth which comes from the 
interaction of Christian brotherhood and Christian 
freedom. 

Within each individual city, Paul’s plan of campaign 
was uniform ; and it was masterly. Was there any method 
in the apparently tortuous routes of his journeyings? At 
critical moments he claimed to be guided by divine 
intimations. Such intimations, however, only come to 
those who are pondering problems ; and Paul was working 
out his programme in the light of the Divine purpose. 
There is, in the epistle to the Romans, an illuminating 
survey of his previous work: ‘“‘ From Jerusalem, and 
round about unto Illyricum, I have fully preached the 
gospel of Christ.” Now, there is nothing in the narrative 
of Acts which will bear out this claim, strictly or literally 
interpreted. So far as we can gather, he had never worked 
outside the larger towns. His plan of campaign, there- 
fore, seems to have been to concentrate on the strategic 
points, to capture these for Christ, and to leave it to the 
missionary zeal of the tiny garrisons to penetrate to the 
country round about. It seems to have been a definite 
working rule to avoid centres where Christianity had 
already obtained a foothold, “ making it my aim, so to 
preach the gospel, not where Christ is already named, 
that I might not build upon another man’s foundation.” 
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His work was to be exclusively pioneer work. When he 
essayed to go into Bithynia, and was restrained by the 
Spirit, may it not have been through the news that work 
there was already in progress? In the vision of the man 
from Macedonia did he not feel the pull of the unoccupied ~ 
fields ? His longing to visit Rome seems to run counter 
to this considered programme. Did its paramount 
importance for a world campaign so capture his imagina- 
tion that he was ready to forsake his working rule? Too 
much has been made of the spell laid on him by Rome 
itself. It was Rome as a base of operations for the virgin 
lands of the West that fired his imagination. The 
evangelisation of the East having been in some measure 
overtaken, the West even unto Spain was calling. 

Rome was reached at last, by a route he chose himself, 
it is true, but one of which he had never dreamed when he 
first made his plans. The precise result of his dramatic 
appeal to Cxsar seems now to be indiscoverable. Did it 
entirely fail, or did it, at least partially, succeed so far as 
to allow him to accomplish some part of his projected 
campaign westwards? The slender store of relevant 
material has been microscopically examined and fought 
over again and again. To the writer it seems, on the 
whole, to support the second alternative. But whether 
there was a release or not, it is certain that the Jewish 
persecutor who had been present at the first Christian 
martyrdom—that of Stephen at the hands of the Jews— 
“having taught righteousness unto the whole world and 
having reached the furthest bounds of the West,” was 
himself one of the first of the many who were to perish 
at the hands of the Roman government. 

From this rapid survey of the salient features of the 
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Apostle’s life we proceed to ask, “ What did the church 
at the end of the first century owe to Paul?” It is 
hardly too much to say that to him it owed its very 
existence. But for his unwearying activity it would have 
been a feeble plant, if it had survived at all. All the 
outstanding churches at the end of the first century were 
either founded by Paul, or established in cities in which 
he had ministered. And but for his conception of the 
nature of the Church, some more circumscribed body 
would have been the fruit of Christian preaching. He 
was not the first to discover the universal note of the 
Gospel 5 even the earliest Jerusalem community had 
recognised that. He was not the first to follow this into 
its practical implications; the work in Antioch was in 
being before he was called in to assist. But the Gentile 
church, free from any entanglement with Jewish law, 
delivered from everything extraneous to its central faith 
in the sufficiency and power of Jesus Christ, would never 
have become the main stream of Christianity had it not 
been for his clear-sighted resoluteness and his incessant 
watchfulness against unnecessary compromise and a 
return to bondage. 

To him it owed also the strength of its Christian 
witness. His generous optimism in regard to the attain- 
ments and the possibilities of his converts, his refusal to 
keep them in leading-strings, his deafness to their clamour 
for a detailed Christian law, built up, out of very imperfect 
men and women, communities which in the main were 
able to stand the strain of persecution and to commend the 
Christian life to many who counted their belief foolishness. 

We cannot, unfortunately, go a step further and claim 
that the church of the sub-apostolic age owed to him its 
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theology. It is true that the Pauline Epistles were 
regularly read and duly honoured. But there is a great gulf 
between them and what remains of the literary activity 
of the succeeding age. With these writers we enter intoa 
lesser world. Paul would have been bitterly disappointed 
at many of their crude interpretations of his ideas ; and 
they would have been amazed at Paul’s disappointment. 
They believed that they were true and intelligent disciples. 
But often, unconscious of their deed, they “ use Paul’s 
words to establish positions contrary to Paul.” This 
discrepancy is no unusual phenomenon in the history of 
missions. For, as Mr. Campbell Moody points out in his 
“Mind of the Early Converts,” “ the Apostle cannot 
impart his own type of Christianity to his close associates 
and immediate converts. The scholar does not begin at 
the point at which the teacher leaves him. As soon as he 
is left to think for himself it becomes evident that there 
is a quiet, unconscious, and decisive change of centre. 
The modern missionary is often astounded at the contrast 
between the Christianity of the person who imparts and 
the Christianity of the person who receives the Gospel. 
And this contrast is of the same kind as that which we 
observe between the Apostles and those who followed 
them.” But though the sub-apostolic church failed to 
assimilate his teaching in all its length and breadth and. 
depth, many a later generation was to find:a religious 
renaissance in the rediscovery of Paul’s mighty thoughts. 
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Despite the prodigious missionary activity of the Apostolic Age, 
the close of the first century saw the Christian Church in doubtful 
casé. It was still a very insignificant minority, and threatened 
by two specific dangers. 

One was that it should lose its distinctive nature altogether, 
and become merged in the imposing medley of contemporary 
Hellenistic thought. The Gnostics stood for various degrees of 
blending. Many of them were among the ablest men of their 
day. Their proposed substitutes for the Christian Gospel were 
formidable. Their writings were numerous and attractive, and 
some were accepted as edifying reading in quarters genuinely 
orthodox. This danger was overcome by an increasing solidarity 
——a More compact institutionalism ; and in this connection the 
representative churchman is Irenzus of Lyons. 

But another danger was always present. Within the first 
century the church had come under the notice of the Imperial 
government. It could no longer contract out of the general 
law against unpermitted religions through its connection with 
Judaism. Christianity had become a proscribed religion. 
Persecution was intermittent and often localised, but it remained 
a standing menace. What were Christians to do in this 
emergency ? They could be ready to die for their faith, and the 
Martyrs were many. But they could do more. In the second 
century, the Empire was at its zenith. A succession of capable 
men occupied the throne. Some of them were proud to be 
thought philosophers, The Christians were sure that reasonable 
rulers would cease to persecute, did they know the facts. Hence 
arose Apology. Technically it was the defence of the faith against 
Imperial policy. It failed in its immediate purpose, though it 
was by no means fruitless. Typical of the century were the 
Apologist and the martyr, and one who was both will best 
represent it—Justin Martyr. 


JUSTIN MARTYR 


WueEn the armies of Rome swooped on Jerusalem, and laid 
waste the holy city, Vespasian determined that the 
turbulent populace should be kept from ever dreaming 
of rebellion again. Part of his plan was the settlement of 
military colonies within striking distance of Jerusalem. 
One of these was in the highlands of Samaria. Near the 
site of the desolation that once was Shechem he founded 
Flavia Neapolis, and peopled it with aliens. In this new 
city, about the year 100, the descendant presumably of one 
of the original colonists, Justin was born. He calls himself 
a Samaritan, using a designation which can have no 
reference to race or religion, for he was of mature age and 
in another environment before he even heard of Moses 
and the prophets. From the stock planted to overawe 
the “land” came the fearless defender of the “ book.” 
It is commonly asserted that he must have been the son of 
wealthy parents, since his studies took him so far afield. 
But this is no necessary inference, for it was the age of the 
wandering student, and like his successor at the time of the 
Renaissance he was able to do a great deal of travel on very 
limited means. Our knowledge of Justin comes from an 
early account of his martyrdom, which bears every mark 
of authenticity, and from his two surviving works, the 
Apology and the Dialogue with Trypho the ‘few, together 
with certain information by way of Eusebius who obtained 
it presumably from the lost introduction to the latter work. 
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His life divides itself into four chapters: pilgrim, 
evangelist, apologist, martyr. He tells us at some length 
and not without humour the stages of the pilgrimage which 
ended in his conversion. We see him engaged amid the 
clamant voices of his day in the quest for truth and the 
goal of truthin God. It is characteristic of the age and the 
man that he saw one road only—that of philosophy. 
“Truly saintly men they are who have devoted themselves 
to philosophy.” Stoicism being the most popular of all 
the schools, he began his quest by surrendering himself to 
a Stoic. Buta prolonged discipleship took him no further. 
His teacher had nothing to impart concerningGod. He 
considered such knowledge unnecessary. So Justin left 
him and went over to the Peripatetics. His sojourn there 
was brief, for his master proved to be keener on his fee than 
on his instruction, which proved him no philosopher. A 
Pythagorean next attracted him, a very celebrated teacher, 
“a man who thought much of his own wisdom.” But 
he demanded a preliminary knowledge of music, astronomy 
and geometry, such disciplines being necessary to wean the 
soul from the things of sense. Justin considered that he 
had come too far already to waste time on such non- 
essentials. So he left him, disappointed, yet still hopeful. 
At Ephesus he heard of a distinguished Platonist, and 
promptly attached himself to him. This proved his most 
promising venture, “The perception of immaterial 
things quite overpowered me, and the contemplation of 
ideas furnished my mind with wings, so that in a little 
while I supposed that I had become wise; and, such was 
my stupidity, I expected forthwith to look upon God, 
for this is the end of Plato’s philosophy.” In this mood 
of expectation he went one day for a solitary walk near 
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the sea. There an old man pursuing the same path 
attracted his attention and they entered into conversa- 
tion. From a general discussion about philosophy and its 
relations to God, the conversation passed to religious 
experience ; and Justin’s attention was drawn to “ certain 
men more ancient than all those that are esteemed 
philosophers. . . . who spoke by the Divine Spirit.” 
Prophets they were called, ‘“‘ and they have predicted and 
proclaimed the Christ.” Straightway a flame was kindled 
in Justin’s soul; and he was possessed by a love of the 
prophets and of those men who were Christ’s friends, and 
he found his resting-place in this—the secure and 
advantageous philosophy. 

For very many in that age, among its most distin- 
guished leaders like Tatian, Athenagoras, and Theophilus, 
the Old Testament proved a schoolmaster to lead them to _ 
Christ. But this was not the only thing that drew Justin 
to the Christian side. Like many others, he was impressed 
by the heroism of the Christian martyrs. “ For I myself 
when I was delighting in the doctrines of Plato, and heard 
the Christians slandered, and saw them fearless of death, 
and of all other things that are counted fearful, perceived 
that it was impossible that they could be living, as was 
currently alleged, in wickedness and pleasure.” ‘The 
steadfastness of the martyrs completed what the Old 
Testament had begun. 

Justin seems, immediately on his conversion, to have 
adopted the career of a wandering evangelist. In an 
earlier generation he would have been called an Apostle. 
His methods were distinctive. He retained his philo- 
sopher’s garb, recognising that it would prove an 
introduction to many who might not otherwise be 
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reached. And so it proved. As he walked abroad, men 
hailed him with a cheery “ Good morning, philosopher,” 
eager to hear what new teaching he stood for. Justin 
was thus able to proceed at once to his message. The 
method involved him in more than one debate. We know 
of two. ‘Though the Dialogue with Trypho is manifestly 
not a verbatim report of an actual formal discussion, it 
probably had its origin in one. It may have been with 
the Rabbi Tarphon, but if so, it is far from being an 
authentic account of his opponent’s arguments. It 
represents rather many an encounter with Hellenistic Jews 
who knew no more Hebrew than Justin himself. The 
other encounter was in Rome with a Cynic philosopher, 
Crescens, who is suspected by Justin of contemplating the 
last resort of the vanquished—an appeal to the magistrates. 
Only in two centres, Ephesus and Rome, have we definite 
notices of Justin’s missionary activity; but many other 
smaller communities must have heard his voice. 
Somewhere between 140 and 150 he felt himself called 
upon to undertake a literary defence of the faith. The 
time seemed opportune. An Emperor who rejoiced in 
the name of Pius was on the throne, and associated with 
him were two others who could be called philosophers. 
Surely rulers of this calibre would listen to reason! 
Surely they would repudiate the senseless policy they had 
inherited! In this hopeful mood what is commonly 
known as the First Apology was prepared. He protests 
at the outset against the practice of making the mere name 
of Christian.an offence. A satisfactory Christian is thereby 
doomed ; an unsatisfactory one escapes. ‘The result of 
the traditional policy, Justin argues, is that a man who has 
been expelled from the Christian community for his 
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unrepented crimes is let off, whereas one who is a good 
Christian is punished because of his acknowledgment. 
Justice demands inquiry. The law must investigate the 
lives of both, that by their deeds “it may be apparent 
what kind of man each is.’ An Empire ruled by 
philosophers could, he contends, find no better subjects 
than good Christians. From the necessary secrecy of 
Christian meetings the wildest slanders gained currency. 
These gutter-stories of cannibalism and incest meet with 
an indignant denial. Justin, greatly to our enlightenment, 
was wise enough to counter them by lifting the veil and 
disclosing the harmlessness and the simplicity of Christian 
worship. Our knowledge of the Christian worship of the 
second century would be meagre indeed apart from Justin’s 
unaffected description. But Justin goes further. He 
desires to demonstrate the truth of Christianity. In the 
line he takes,we see reflected not only his own experience, 
but also the nature of the court of appeal. He is conscious 
that he is addressing philosophers. Christianity, he 
argues, is the culmination of the authentic philosophical 
development. The divine Logos which became incarnate 
in Jesus Christ had been present in the world long before. 
The vital principle of the Logos has been at work in every 
worthy system of the past. Heraclitus and Socrates lived 
with the Logos. The Greeks had a portion of the Logos. 
Those of them who understood and obeyed, hearkening not 
to the voice of demons, can be called Christians. Hebrew 
patriarchs and prophets had a double portion. And now 
the Logos has become flesh, and we Christians have seen 
His glory. In this characteristic argument we see the 
Justin who had passed all through the schools. But his 
main argument is based on the Old Testament. Even 
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Plato was indebted to it. To Justin this “‘ most ancient 
book” consisted mainly of predictions, predictions which 
had been fulfilled. Within its pages could be found a 
detailed forecast of the life and death of Jesus and of the 
whole Gospel story. Even more recent happenings were 
there foretold. Chapter 47 contains an interesting 
specimen of special pleading. The Empire had lately 
suppressed the last ebullition of Jewish nationalism in the 
rising of Bar-Cochba. To Justin, alive to all that con- 
cerned his native province, the whole campaign was full 
of significance. ‘The Empire had only been fulfilling what 
had been predicted long ago; and any unprejudiced 
Roman, not an ignoramus, was bound to recognise this. 
“Ye are convinced that Jerusalem has been laid waste, 
as was predicted. And concerning its desolation, and that 
no one shall be permitted to inhabit it, there is the 
following prophecy by Isaiah, ‘ their land is desolate, their 
enemies consume it before them, and none of them shall 
dwell therein.” And that it is guarded by you lest any 
one dwell in it, and that death is decreed against a Jew 
apprehended entering it, you know very well.” It is the 
constant contention of Justin that no one can read the 
Old Testament and remain outside the Christian fold. 
In his view, “understanding or not understanding the 
prophets is almost equivalent to Christian and anti- 
Christian.” 

From all this it appears, not unexpectedly when we 
consider. the nature of his apologetic task, that to Justin 
man’s chief enemy is ignorance, not sin. Christianity is 
enlightenment, rather than redemption. Yet it must 
not be forgotten how much the Cross means to him. He 
finds it in the Old Testament from end to end, and in the 
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very constitution of the universe. Nevertheless Justin 
illustrates the incapacity of the second century to grasp the 
thoughts of Paul. The Cross stands for something cruder 
and more naive than the Pauline conception of redemption. 

To the Apology, the main features of which we have 
summarised, there is an appendix, commonly called the 
Second Apology. ‘This arose out of a more definite 
situation. A noteworthy trial had just taken place in 
Rome. It was a concrete illustration of the injustice of 
the law. A vicious Pagan husband, trying to get rid of a 
Christian wife, instituted proceedings which resulted in 
the martyrdom of three other members of the Church. 
Justin simply gives a straightforward account of the 
incident, recapitulating at the close some of his former 
arguments. (The judge in this case was that Lollius 
Urbicus, associated for us with the Roman wall between 
the Forth and Clyde, promoted to prefect of the city” 
after his term of service on the frontiers of Britain.) There 
are indications in this appendix that Justin expects a similar 
fate to that of the victims he commemorates. “ I expect,” 
he says, “‘ to be waylaid and sent to the stake by some one 
of those I have named, or perhaps by Crescens himself, 
that lover of braggado and boasting.” 

A few years after, probably about 165, the anticipated 
end overtook him. He had come to Rome (it was his 
second visit). He had found a lodging above one Martin 
at the Timotinian baths, where he had taught all who 
resorted to him. He was arrested with six others and 
brought before Rusticus, the prefect of Rome. To the 
prefect’s question, “ What kind of doctrines do you 
profess ?” Justin gave this characteristic answer, “I have 
endeavoured to learn all doctrines ; but I have acquiesced 
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at last in the true doctrines, those of the Christians, which 
are true, even though they do not please those who hold 
false opinions.” Having extracted from Justin a fuller 
confession of his Christian faith, the prefect turned to the 
others. They confessed likewise. ‘Were you made 
Christian by Justin ?” asked the prefect. More than one 
gave an explicit denial, but Euelpistus, a slave in the 
Imperial household, added that, though a Christian 
before, he had gladly hearkened to the teaching of Justin. 
After further questioning, the prefect ordered them to 
offer sacrifice. They refused. “‘ Do what you will,” 
they said, “ for we are Christians, and do not sacrifice to 
idols.” ‘Then the prefect pronounced sentence, “ Let 
those who have refused to sacrifice to the gods and to yield 
to the command of the Emperor be scourged, and led away 
to suffer the punishment of decapitation, according to the 
laws.” Thus, in the company of humble and faithful 
friends, Justin was led away to suffering and death, leaving 
the fragrant memory of an indefatigable seeker who, having 
found the truth, loved it with a great love, proclaimed it 
without fear, on its behalf withstood all adversaries, and 
for it laid down his life. 
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Durinec the second century the scattered communities of 
Christians had, as we have seen, to face, not only the recurrent 
dangers of persecution, but the challenge of Gnosticism. The 
latter was overcome by an increased ecclesiastical solidarity ; 
the former remained. 

In the early part of the third century, the Emperors were 
easy-going and tolerant. The capable philosophers of the 
second century were followed by a number of incapable dabblers 
in Eastern religions. The church enjoyed for a generation 
comparative peace. All the evidence points to an acceleration 
in its growth. But the quality of the converts was not quite 
the same. The men and women who, in confessing Christ, took 
their lives in their hands were, naturally, of a stronger type than 
some of those who came over when the sky seemed unclouded. 
Unexpectedly the storm burst. An Emperor, with more of the 
instincts of an old Roman, came to the throne in Decius, who 
co-opted a like-minded colleague in Valerian, and the Christian 
community found itself face to face with the first of the two great 
general persecutions. It was a deliberate attempt to crush the 
Church out of existence, under the guise of restoring the Imperial 
religion,and renewing the Roman spirit. It came like a thunder- 
clap on an unprepared church, and the very mixed results gave 
a great impetus to the forces which were working to strengthen the 
institution. If the Empire were thus to pit its strength against 
the Church, the Church must see that it had sufficient cohesion 
to resist. So, while the century produced outstanding scholars 
and thinkers like Origen, the churchman who did most to 
consolidate the organisation and thus to confront what was 
taken to be the main peril, was one who himself perished in the 
persecution—Cyprian of Carthage. 


CYPRIAN 


Ir the two great early Fathers of the North African Church, 


Tertullian and Cyprian, had been permitted, by some 
strange providence, to revisit this planet in bodily form in 
the seventeenth century, and if they had found their way 
to the England of Charles I and Laud, it is not difficult 
to picture the reception that would have been accorded 
them. After a few terse epigrams, Tertullian would 
have found himself in the pillory, minus his ears, a 
companion of Prynne and the like; Cyprian would have 
been housed in Lambeth Palace and received with 
princely honours. He might even have had the great 
treat reserved for him, of being driven in a state coach round 
by the public pillory, and have been invited to rejoice 
in the richly deserved fate which had overtaken his 
intractable fellow-countryman. For surely never have 
two men more unlike in spirit stood in the relation of 
master and disciple. Tertullian was, at the heart of him, 
a Puritan of the most rigid type; Cyprian was essentially 
a churchman with a passion for the institution, and his 
labours for catholicity combined with his unhesitating 
declarations of independence from Rome whenever the 
need arose, have marked him out for reverence wherever 
and whenever these two concerns have been primary 
matters in the minds of men. 

For centuries the writings of Cyprian were regarded, 
in many quarters of the Latin West, as almost on the same 
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level as the New Testament, and even Augustine, six 
generations later, had pointedly to dissociate the two 
groups of writings. Not only in the West did his fame 
persist. Gregory Nazianzen’s panegyric does not gravely 
overstate the attitude of the East. ‘“ Not over the Church 
of Carthage alone does he preside, nor yet over the Church 
of Africa alone, famous until now from him and for him, 
but over all the Western Church, nay and almost the 
Eastern Church itself, and over the bounds of south and 
north, wheresoever he came in admiration. Thus 
Cyprian becomes our own.” ‘This wide-spread fame was 
due in part to his heroic death, in part also to the fact that 
he was the subject of the first Christian biography—a life 
written by his deacon, Pontius, but chiefly to the prestige 
of his pen, alike in the more formal treatises and in the 
letters which record the problems of his administration 
and reveal the spirit of his rule. ‘“ Every remembrance of 
the man,” said Gregory, “is a sanctification.” 

The origin of the church in North Africa is wrapped in 
obscurity ; we cannot tell when or through whom it 
received the Gospel. But within the second century there 
rose in that historic province a Christian church, in which 
Latin was the recognised means of expression, and for 
which its early teachers had to create a new Christian 
vocabulary. By the beginning of the third century it 
had a strong hold on the mixed population of the province, 
and Carthage the capital was its centre. 

Thascius Cyprianus was born in or near Carthage, 
early in the third century, somewhere about 210. He 
would therefore be in the junior school when Tertullian 
died. There is some doubt about Justin Martyr’s 
circumstances, but there is no doubt that Cyprian belonged 
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to a prominent and wealthy family. ‘There were two ways 
open to a young man of his standing for advancement in 
the Imperial service: the army or the bar. He might 
either serve with the colours or train as a lawyer and 
thetorician. Cyprian chose the latter alternative. There 
do not seem to have been many of his class within the 
Christian Church, and the sensation was great when this 
notable young lawyer and rhetorician cast in his lot with 
it about the year 246. His career up to his conversion is 
almost entirely unknown. We would have been grateful 
to Pontius if he had considered the pre-Christian period 
of his hero’s life of sufficient importance to preserve some 
particulars. 

From the day of his coming over he stood high in the 
esteem of the church. His popularity was enhanced by a 
decision to which he came without a thought of this 
result. He followed up his conversion by selling off a 
great part of his property and distributing the proceeds 
among the poor. If he sold the whole of his estates, as 
Pontius suggests, he must afterwards have inherited others, 
for we find him, even towards the end of his career, able 
and ready to help from his own means in time of need. 
He had not long been a Christian when he was made a 
presbyter; and in the autumn of 248 he was elected Bishop 
of Carthage. Care must be taken, however, not to import 
notions from later epochs into this position. As Principal 
Lindsay has said, ‘‘ We must forget many of the associa- 
tions which the word ‘ bishop’ inevitably brings with it 
to understand his position. He was simply the chief 
pastor of the Christian congregation at Carthage and of 
its outlying mission districts. He had no diocese and 
never exercised diocesan rule. He had no cathedral, 
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not evenachurch. His congregation met in the audience- 
hall of a wealthy Carthaginian burgher. It was the man 
who made the position he occupied one of such com- 
manding importance as it soon attained to.” 

His elevation was thoroughly acceptable to the 
Christian community, but it was not accomplished with- 
out dissension. It was natural that presbyters of senior 
standing should feel some resentment at being passed over 
in favour of the young aristocrat who had still to prove his 
mettle. This might have been only a passing shadow 
had Cyprian’s early record in the bishopric been as 
obviously heroic as his later. Events deepened it into 
permanent and organised hostility. 

Cyprian had barely taken over the burden of the 
bishopric when the Decian persecution broke out in full 
fury. In spite of Tertullian’s scorn of those who sought 
refuge in flight, Cyprian fled from Carthage. He never 
ceased to justify his action; he never ceased to resent any 
direct or indirect imputation of cowardice; he had 
acted for the good of the church, and, in similar circum- 
stances, he would do the same again. He had taken the 
step deliberately. He knew that the aim of Decius was to 
destroy the church through the removal of its leaders. 
To remain was to assist that deadly design. And he did 
not go into hiding, as his opponents suggested, to “ dream 
big, beautiful, vague dreams of power and unity, the 
shining future, and the gleaming past.” His concern, 
even in hiding, was with the present. He kept in constant 
communication with his people, supplying guidance, 
warning, and heartening where each was needed. The 
church must emerge from the ordeal, if maimed, yet not 
ineffective. Maimed it needs must be. No more 
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searching test had ever been devised. The whole Empire 
was called upon to sacrifice. Decius desired this positive 
demonstration of loyalty, though he knew that only the 
Christians would refuse. Faced with the test many 
Christians faltered. Some of them complied, to a greater 
or less degree. They were at once named Sacrificers and 
Incense-throwers. Others of them found easy-going 
commissioners who were willing, for a consideration, to 
accept the compliance of a proxy, or even, without a proxy, 
to issue the clearance certificates. These were known as 
the Certificated. Many who had thus lapsed were 
penitent at once and were keen to secure a return to 
Christian fellowship. But—who was to admit them, and 
on what authority ? Great respect was paid to the desires 
of the heroic confessors. Confessors on the point of 
martyrdom spoke by the Spirit. The pardon of certain 
sins, like this sin of idolatry, was recognised as beyond the 
normal limits of the church’s jurisdiction. A revelation 
of the nind and will of God was necessary in such cases, 
and the almost-martyrs were the sole remaining channels 
of suck revelations. ‘The penitents, therefore, haunted 
the prisons. They succoured the confessors, so far as was 
permitted. Some of these confessors in return issued 
letters of peace, recommending their lapsed friends to 
the church. If these had always been bestowed sparingly 
or witi discrimination there might have been no problem. 
But afew confessors seem to have been over-lavish. One 
in par-icular issued many in the name of a martyr, claiming 
thereby to be fulfilling a sacred commission. The climax 
came in the shape of a kind of general pardon granted to 
all the lapsed in the name of all the confessors. Some of 
the Carthaginian presbyters were ready to honour such 
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documents and to restore all who presented them. They 
could plead the ancient tradition of the church. But 
Cyprian felt that this meant the end of discipline. It 
was the prerogative of the bishop to restore, and it would 
be well to wait till the return of peace that a general policy 
might be determined upon. In vain it was urged that 
“ God speaks through His martyrs as He spake in the old 
days through His prophets, and where God speaks there is 
His church.” Cyprian carried his point. And though 
the settled policy was more lenient than what he himself 
would have put forward, he was loyal to it both in letter 
and in spirit. 

From this problem, however, there sprang separations 
and schisms. In Rome, where an advocate of leniency was 
appointed to succeed their martyred bishop, the presbyter 
Novatian was made anti-bishop by the rigorist minority. 
This schism won adherents even in Carthage, and set up 
Maximus as its bishop. Even before this Carthage had 
its own local and temporary schism. There it was in 
the interests of greater leniency. It reckoned Fortunatus 
as its bishop. A situation of this kind called for careful 
handling; it demanded wise administration, and clear 
definition of the church and its essential marks. Cyprian’s 
church theories bear the impress of the crisis. 

The first phase of the persecution was hardly over 
when in 252 the plague followed in its train. Cyprian 
threw himself into relief measures. His thoughtful plans 
of help had the backing of the whole Christian community. 
Here, as so often, the test of the plague revealed the great 
gulf between Christian assiduity and pagan alooiness. 
When the danger had passed, the work was not forgotten. 
Henceforward Cyprian was, to his pagan fellow-citiiens, 
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not only the rising rhetorician who had taken the incom- 
prehensible step of confessing Christ, but the generous 
benefactor of the whole city in the plague. 

The most noteworthy external feature of Cyprian’s 
short bishopric is the number of the Councils that he 
held. He loved those gatherings of bishops. His 
brethren in the smaller towns might not contribute much 
to the discussion of problems. The Councils, at times, 
may simply have accepted and registered Cyprian’s 
conclusions, but the orderliness of it all pleased his 
administrative mind. And it impressed the church at 
large. There is a very suggestive heading to one of 
Tillemont’s chapters which repays consideration, “ Cyprian 
regulates in a Council the business of the lapsed, and is 
followed by Rome and the whole church.” He was 
gratified by the number of bishops who attended, and : 
more than once makes it a point that such-and-such was 
the decision of a Council of so-many bishops. Church 
Councils were not quite a novelty. They had been known 
seventy years before in Asia Minor. But Cyprian is the 
first to utilise them constantly as part of the church’s 
machinery. 

In the year 257 came the second phase of the first 
general persecution. Valerian, who had been the junior 
colleague of Decius, revived, as Emperor, the policy of his 
former chief. Through two edicts, the second much 
more stringent than the first, he sought to disorganise 
and crush the church. Cyprian, who had early intimation 
of their terms, stayed to bear the brunt of both. The 
first trial resulted in his exile. It was noteworthy also 
for the attempt made by the magistrate to extract from 
Cyprian the names of his presbyters. Cyprian’s legal 
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training stood him in good stead. “ You have by your 

own laws,” he’ said, ‘‘ made good serviceable regulations 

against the very existence of informers. Accordingly it 

is not in my power to discover and delate them.” Within 

a few weeks came the second trial before the Proconsul, 

a trial which Cyprian contrived should be held in Carthage 

itself. It was exceedingly brief, and the record may be 

given in full. 

Proconsut. Are you Thascius Cyprianus ? 

Cyprian. I am he. 

Proconsut. You have lent yourself to be a pope to 
persons of sacrilegious views ? 

Cyprian. I have. , 

Proconsut. The most hallowed Emperors have ordered 
you to perform the rite. 

Cyprian. I do not offer. 

Proconsut. Do consider yourself. 

Cyprian. Do what you are charged todo. Ina matter 
so straightforward there is nothing to consider. 

The Proconsul, after a formal consultation with his 

associates, then delivered his verdict. ‘ Your life has 

long been led in a sacrilegious mode of thought ; you have 

associated yourself with a very large number of persons 

in criminal complicity ; you have constituted yourself an 

antagonist to the gods of Rome and to their sacred 

observances. Nor have our pious and most hallowed 

princes, Valerian and Gallienus the Augusti, and Valerian 

the most noble Cesar, been able to recall you to con- 

formity with their religious observances. And therefore, 

whereas you have been clearly detected as the instigator 

and standard bearer in very bad offences, you shall in your 

own person be a lesson to those whom you have by guilt 
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of your own associated with you. Discipline shall be 
ratified in your blood.” He then took up the prepared 
tablet and read the sentence: “Our pleasure is that 
Thascius Cyprianus be executed with the sword.” 
“Thanks be to God,” said Cyprian. So at Carthage in 
September 258, Cyprian was publicly beheaded. 

He was only some thirteen years a Christian, and a 
little over ten years a bishop, but into this short space of 
time he compressed a multitude of labours that left a 
permanent mark on Christian polity. Unfortunately the 
general trend of that polity was away from the primitive 
church and the New Testament. Until a mature age, 
his thoughts had been preoccupied with Imperial ideas. 
The governmental theory and practice of the Empire was 
ever in his mind. As the governors of Imperial provinces 
were appointed by the Emperor and subject to him alone, _ 
so the bishop of a Christian church was appointed by God 
and responsible to Him alone. He was no longer the 
permanent president of a college of presbyters, but an 
autocrat—a benevolent autocrat indeed—but in entire 
charge of the discipline of his congregation. Presbyters 
and people had a voice in his election, but none in his 
administration. No one in Cyprian’s day would have 
dreamt of directing a letter to the church at Carthage 
concerning discipline in a formula like this, “'To the 
Church of God which is at Carthage with all the saints 
which are in the whole of Africa,” or even this, “‘'To the 
Church of God which is at Carthage, with its bishop, 
presbyters and deacons.” It would have been to 
“ Brother Cyprian,” or “Cyprian Papa.” The disciplinary 
function of the church has been concentrated in one man. 

A similar process is evident in regard to the priestly 
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function of the church. Here Old Testament conceptions 
had a marked influence. Already in the first century, 
Clement of Rome had used the analogy of high-priest, 
priest and levite. He had done so simply to reinforce 
his plea for order. Order had its appeal for Cyprian, but 
what drew him most to Old Testament ideas was the 
authority given to the priest in Israel. In his letters he 
quotes no fewer than five times this significant sentence, 
“The man that doeth presumptuously in not hearkening 
to the priest that standeth to minister there before the 
Lord thy God, or to the judge, that man shall die.” But 
on the heels of the coveted authority came the conception 
of a mediating priesthood. This conception found a point 
of attachment in the Eucharist. The bishop was the 
priest with this great sacrifice in his hands. The spiritual 
priesthood of all believers was displaced by a sacerdotal 
conception of the ministry which grew in strength and 
definition as the centuries passed. 

Cyprian’s contendings were to bear much and strange 
fruit in later days. They were not so fruitful in his own. 
His most powerful treatise is On the Unity of the 
Church. Yet it 'seemed as though he himself had only 
achieved disunion. He was elected to an undivided flock " 
later he was only the most important of three who each 
claimed to be bishop of Carthage. N aturally the situation 
was hard to bear and difficult to deal with. He had to 
answer many taunts. In one letter he says, “ You charge 
me with having broken up the unity of the church. The 
church is at this moment completely at one. The bishop 
is in the church, and the church in the bishop, and if 
anyone is not with the bishop, he is not with the church.” 
The situation led him into positions which the church 
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later repudiated as errors. He was driven to deny the 
validity of baptism administered in the rival organisations. 
Outside his church there was no valid sacrament and no 
salvation. We see in Cyprian the germ of almost every 
distinctive mark of the later medieval church. Yet he 
was singularly independent of Rome. He can tax its 
bishop with writing things arrogant, extraneous and self- 
contradictory. He preserves with care a letter from 
Firmilian of Czsarea which told the Bishop of Rome that 
in trying to cut off others from the church’s unity, he had 
cut off himself. He accepted appeals from Gaul and 
Spain, and unhesitatingly reversed unwise decisions of 
Rome. ‘The Roman Church in later days felt that it could 
only make Cyprian its own by interpolations, which were 
duly made and long persisted in. But however much we 
feel that Cyprian was led away by his environment and by_ 
what he conceived to be the necessities of the case, we 
recognise that his zeal for the institution was, in many 
respects, effective in consolidating it, in preparing it to 
withstand the last great effort of the Empire for its 
suppression, and in fitting it to take its place more speedily 
and more smoothly in the life of the Empire when its day 
of victory came. 
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Tue fourth century is, in many ways, the most epoch-making in 
the whole course of Christian history. It brought that dramatic 
and decisive reversal of Imperial policy which is rightly hailed 
as the Church’s victory. It began badly. In 303, Diocletian, 
after eighteen years of rule, with hardly any warning, turned 
on the Church. In edict after edict he and his colleagues sought 
its overthrow. It was no mere blind ebullition of hatred. 
There was a calculating coolness in the scheme. The great and 
growing organisation was to be finally swept out of existence 
through the removal of its leaders and the destruction of its 
scriptures. But, though the scheme had behind it all the 
driving force of men like Galerius and Maximin Daza, it proved 
futile. It was shattered on the steadfastness of the Christians, 
and the sympathy of the better sort of non-Christians. When 
Constantine won his victory over Maxentius at the Milvian 
Bridge in 312, he was hailed as the deliverer of the persecuted, 
The Edict of Milan followed in 313, giving complete toleration 
to the Christians. Constantine’s policy was the placing of 
Christianity on an equality with Paganism, and, increasingly, the 
favouring of the Christian cause. His sons continued that 
policy by repressive legislation against Paganism. The short- 
lived reaction under Julian had behind it no solid body of popular 
approval, and by the time of Theodosius, about 380, Christianity 
had become established as the official religion of the Empire. 
The first decade of the century saw the Church in the fiercest 
fire of persecution; the last saw it dominant, established, secure. 

The two most significant happenings of a significant century 
were the Edict of Milan in 313, and the Gicumenical Council 
of Nicwa in 325. And since behind both was the Emperor 
himself, we may rightly regard Constantine, though in only a 
very restricted sense a Churchman, and certainly no typical 
Christian, as the representative Churchman of the fourth century. 


CONSTANTINE 


VenerareD by the Greek Church as a saint equal to the 
Apostles, regarded by the Roman Church as its first and 
greatest Imperial benefactor, and by early Protestants as 
the prime cause of its degeneracy, reconstrued by some 
modern scholars as a shady oriental despot with a fondness 
for murder, and by others as almost the perfection of 
political wisdom, Constantine presents the appearance of 
an absolute enigma. But, when we recall the verdicts 
passed on other rulers who drew the veil of reticence 
over their own religion, and were comprehensive and 
opportunist in their ecclesiastical policy, when we 
recall, in particular, the diverging judgments of seven- 
teenth century England on Queen Elizabeth and her 
religious settlement, we can see that the problem is not 
insoluble. 

To understand Constantine, we must go back to 
Diocletian and look at some of the aspects of his great 
scheme of Imperial reform. Diocletian succeeded to the 
throne in an age of anarchy. One Emperor had followed 
another in quick and violent succession. Often as many as 
three claimants to the throne appeared at once, and with 
the help of their armies fought it out. ‘Popularity with 
a frontier army became the recognised way to a brief 
tenure of the Imperial purple. The attention of army 
commanders was no longer directed to the frontier. A 
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general feeling of instability, deepening into a premonition 
of speedy collapse, was threatening the Roman Peace. 
Diocletian set himself to restore stability and order. To 
this end he devised a scheme of collegiate rule. He 
co-opted an old comrade Maximian as Augustus, assigning 
him the West as his special sphere. ‘This was good, but 
it left problems of succession. So later he improved on 
it by co-opting two other capable generals in a somewhat 
subordinate capacity. Galerius became his own junior 
colleague in the East, and to Maximian was assigned 
Constantius, known to later generations as Constantius 
Chlorus. These younger assistants were designated 
Cesars and it was the intention that on any vacancy they 
should automatically succeed as Augusti. The plan 
seemed complicated, and it proved expensive. But it 
secured its object. ‘The frontiers were held, internal 
conditions were stable, and, though certain features of the 
new plan indicated that Rome had abandoned its proud 
claim to be a sovereign people, the Empire entered on a 
new epoch of prosperity. 

It was this collegiate Empire that initiated the last 
stern measures of repression. Whether or not Galerius 
was mainly responsible, the edicts ran in the name of all. 
In three of the four spheres of rule they were stringently 
enforced. In the fourth, the North-West, Constantius 
Chlorus almost completely disregarded them. Diocletian, 
just after the celebration of the twentieth anniversary of 
his succession, took a step almost unparalleled in history. 
He announced his intention of retiring completely from 
the anxieties of rule, and he insisted on his fellow-Augustus, 
Maximian, retiring with him. The Imperial College was 
reconstituted with the two former Czsars, Galerius and 
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Constantius Chlorus, as Augusti, and with two new 
Czsars in the persons of Severus and Maximin Daza. 
Maximian, an ambitious and energetic man, did not accept 
this compulsory abdication willingly ; and his son 
Maxentius, thinking that he had been unfairly passed 
over, succeeded in establishing himself as an additional 
unofficial colleague in Rome itself. This, in the most 
summary fashion, represents the situation when. Con- 
stantine takes his place in the official corporation of 
Emperors. 

When Constantius Chlorus was serving as a junior 
officer on the Danube front, he contracted a valid but, 
so to speak, morganatic marriage with a young woman of 
the peasant class, called Helena. Of this marriage 
Constantine was born in the year 274. Until his father’s 
elevation to the Czsarship, he seems to have been with 
him in his various commands. But one of the conditions 
of the father’s promotion was that he was divorced from 
Helena and married to a stepdaughter of Maximian, his 
son being removed to the court of Diocletian. With 
Diocletian he remained, enjoying his marked favour, 
serving in minor campaigns and one major war, until 
Diocletian’s retiral. Eusebius of Czsarea, his biographer, 
saw him in Palestine on one of these expeditions, and 
records the impression made on him by the stalwart young 
favourite. During this time he contracted a marriage 
similar to the first one of his father, and he had a son 
called Crispus. He was still with Diocletian when the 
persecution broke out. In regard to it, he seems to have 
shared his father’s sentiment of reluctance. When 
Diocletian retired, it was expected that Constantine would 
be a Cesar, but he was passed over, possibly with a view 
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to appointment later in his father’s place. Constantine 
was not so happy with the new Augustus of the East, 
Galerius, as he had been with the old, and he speedily 
availed himself of a permission, grudgingly given, to visit 
his father. They were reunited on the shores of France, 
on the eve of an expedition into Britain. On that 
expedition, Constantius died at York. The legions at 
once hailed Constantine as Augustus. Galerius was 
forced to acquiesce in their action, at least so far as to 
recognise Constantine as Cesar. For six years he was 
busy on the frontiers of Gaul and Britain. In regard to 
the Christians he continued the lenient policy of his father. 
Sufferers in other lands looked on his domain as the one 
bright spot in a world of darkness. In 311 Galerius died, 
having issued in the last stages of the disease which took 
him off, an edict of toleration—toleration coupled with a 
request for the prayers of the Christians. The end of that 
year saw in the Empire Constantine in the North-West 
and Licinius in the North-East hearty or réluctant 
supporters of the toleration, the unofficial Maxentius, 
backed by the rooted Paganism of Rome, and Maximin 
Daza in the South-East, more or less contravening its 
provisions. Maxentius had already made good his position 
against official armies. (Severus and Galerius had failed 
in their attempts to dislodge him.) A struggle between 
him and the Augustus of the West was inevitable. 
Constantine did not wait to be attacked. Withasmall but 
efficient army he crossed the Alps. He drove in the 
cavalry outposts at Turin and marched on Verona. Here 
he was checked for a time by Maxentius’ ablest sub- 
ordinate, but after a brilliant victory he marched straight 
on Rome. Maxentius could easily have held Rome 
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against Constantine’s meagre force, but for some reason 
he resolved to hazard everything on a pitched battle in 
the open. On October 28, 312, before the Milvian Bridge 
outside the gates of Rome, the two armies met. Maxen- 
tius was completely defeated and perished in the Tiber. 
Constantine entered Rome a conqueror with the whole 
of the West at his feet. ‘The next few months were to 
make evident how momentous the result was for the 
Christian Church. A possible edict of Rome was followed 
in the early days of 313 at Milan by the joint edict of 
Constantine and Licinius—the definite charter of the 
Church’s freedom. 

But before we go on to consider it and the policy it 
inaugurates, we have to consider how far in all this 
Constantine acted as the conscious champion of ‘the 
Christian cause. Undoubtedly the Christians hoped _ 
great things from him. But was the basis of this hope 
that he had already definitely taken their side, or only his 
known leniency ? It is generally agreed that Constantine 
was at least a monotheist of some sort before his victory, 
it is known also that he left Gaul on his final enterprise 
despite unfavourable auguries, it is further known that 
even the heathen recognised that he was fighting under 
the banner of some God other than the familiar gods of 
the State. But had he committed himself and his cause 
to the God of the Christians? If we can credit any of 
the varying forms in which the story of his vision appears ; 
if either in the heavens he and his army saw a cross of light 
or in a vision he saw the Cross with the legend “ By this 
conquer,” and there is evidence enough that something 
accepted by Constantine as more than a counterbalancing 
omen occurred, there is nothing in his subsequent policy 
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to hinder us from believing that the Constantine, who 
may have been trying before to fuse together Mithras and 
the Christian God, had already for himself decided that he 
must look to the God of the Christians, who had enabled 
His Church to survive the thorough-going attempt at its 
extermination, and to Him alone, for victory. This does 
not imply that Constantine had experienced anything 
of the nature of a saving faith, it only means that he 
reckoned victory to be with the Lord God of Hosts, 
“believing the co-operating power of Deity invincible 
and not to be shaken.” 

When the victory came, his gratitude to the God of the 
Christians had to find expression. It received this in the 
Edict of Milan. Unfortunately, we do not possess a copy 
of this Edict. Our knowledge of it comes from Eastern 
sources. And we have it only in the form in which 
Constantine’s colleague, Licinius, published it in the East 
after his victory over Maximin Daza at Hadrianople in 
April, 313. It is a strange document. There is no 
mention made of the God of the Christians. But it was 
drawn up by two men jointly, for their joint-dominion. 
And even if Constantine was already prepared to confess 
Christ, Licinius certainly was not. It is this, we believe, 
that accounts for the vague descriptions of the Godhead. 
Search had to be made for some neutral non-committal 
phrases. But the policy is clear. It gives complete 
toleration to the Christians and to all other religions, and 
it insists on restoration of all confiscated Christian 
property. ‘Though the motive is nominally religious 
it is grounded on political expediency. It has been 
decreed “in order that whatever divinity there is in 
heaven may be benevolent and propitious to us, and to all 
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placed under our authority.” The only reference to the 
events which have made the Edict possible is the mention 
of “the Divine favour towards us, which we have 
experienced in affairs of the highest moment.” But this 
phrase may belong to the Eastern form. And it may 
well refer to the double victory of Constantine over 
Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge, and of Licinius over 
Maximin Daza at Hadrianople. The end of 313 saw the 
whole Empire acknowledging Constantine and Licinius 
as joint Augusti, and the Edict of Milan in operation 
from the Euphrates to the Solway. 

Persecutions had come to a sudden end in the past, 
letters of toleration of a kind had been issued, but the 
Edict of Milan roused the Church to an enthusiasm 
unknown before. It had stepped straight from the 
darkest midnight into the full sunshine of Imperial 
approval. Constantine appeared to its members a figure 
of almost supernatural splendour, a shining instrument of 
Almighty God. We do not wonder that legends gathered 
speedily round his name and achievement; we almost 
wonder at their scarcity. It was natural that Licinius 
should resent this adulation of his colleague, and almost 
inevitable that an open breach should result. It came in 
323, and with the overthrow of his colleague Constantine 
entered on a period of solitary rule which was to last until 
his death in 337. Among the events of these fourteen 
years, two must be mentioned. The first is the mysterious 
murders which mar his fame—those of his son Crispus 
and his wife Fausta. Crispus seems to have been a gifted 
youth, with much of Constantine’s own energy and 
initiative in war, and something of his ambition. He had 
proved his worth in the overthrow of Licinius. Yet in 
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326 he was suddenly banished, and put to death in exile. 
With him fell the son of Licinius, and shortly after Fausta. 
The key to this mysterious outbreak has been lost. It 
cannot be explained as the deserved punishment of a 
shameless sexual intrigue; this will not explain young 
Licinianus. It may have been a temporary insanity—an 
upset of mental balance, as Eutropius suggests. It seems 
to me that if we recall what Diocletian had done immedi- 
ately following his twentieth anniversary, and remember 
that Constantine had just celebrated or was about to 
celebrate his, we may approach a solution. It would be 
natural for Crispus and Licinianus to cherish ambitions in 
view of Constantine’s possible abdication. They may 
have spoken too openly of their hopes. The thought of 
such a promotion would be hateful to Fausta. It would 
mean that her young sons would be excluded. So she 
succeeded in impressing on her husband that these two 
were contemplating rebellion. There were indications that 
confirmed the plausibility of this story, and Constantine 
acted ruthlessly. Since Crispus had already proved a 
tower of strength, Constantine regretted almost at once 
his hasty action, and when his mother Helena pointed 
out how Fausta had deliberately misrepresented the 
legitimate hopes of her favourite grandson, the informer 
shared her stepson’s fate. Somewhere, amid the jarring 
elements of the Imperial household, the key is to be 
found. But the murders remain an indelible blot on a 
great career. 

The other momentous event was the foundation of a 
new capital in Constantinople. It is to be noted that the 
collegiate Empire had already superseded Rome. None 
of the colleagues was to have his seat of government there. 
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It was too remote from the frontiers. Milan and Treves 
in the West, Nicomedia and Sirmium in the East had been 
Diocletian’s new selections. The strength of support 
given to the unofficial Maxentius came from Rome’s 
indignation at being passed over. Constantine was 
impressed with the strategic strength of Byzantium. It 
commanded two frontiers, and was itself almost impreg- 
nable. It was the sound choice of a great soldier, but 
unwittingly it hastened the separation between East and 
West. 

Pagan historians who loved Rome connected these two 
events. Constantine, they asserted, could no longer 
endure Rome after the murders. It was as a ghost-ridden 
man that he sought a new Rome on the Bosphorus. It 
was as a conscious criminal that he sought the cleansing 
waters of Christian baptism. ‘This Pagan interpretation 
lies at the root of the legend enshrined in the Donation of 
Constantine—one main support of medieval Papal 
pretensions. But, apart from other conclusive objections, 
Constantine wasnot baptised untilon his death-bed. Only 
at the end did he cease to linger on the threshold of the 
Christian Church. The delay may well have been due to 
his statesmanship. It was early felt by him that the 
policy of mere toleration and of equal privileges to 
Christians was not permanent. A united Empire must 
have one religion. But the Empire was not ready to 
receive the Christian Church as the one organ of its 
religious devotion. So Constantine proceeded cautiously. 
It was made progressively easier for a subject to be a 
Christian and to be a Christian minister. His own 
resources and the resources of the state were used to 
procure splendid Christian churches, and scriptures in 
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harmony with their splendour. But he remained Pontifex 
Maximus of the old religion, while acting as a benevolent 
patron of the new. Eusebius tells us that once in his 
hearing Constantine declared to a company of bishops 
“ You are bishops whose jurisdiction is within the Church ; 
I also am a bishop, ordained by God to oversee whatever 
is external to the Church.” In this capacity he laboured 
to make the Church after the fashion he conceived suited 
for his Empire. It must be indubitably one. His great 
Councils—that for the West at Arles in 314 and that for 
the whole world at Nicea in 325—-were mainly for the 
purpose of overcoming actual and threatened ruptures 
of unity. A united Christian Church as constituent part 
of a united Empire was the vision that gleamed before 
him. Constantine did not attempt any premature 
suppression of Paganism in the interests of Christianity. 
If he did suppress some cults, it was only for their notorious 
immoralities ; if he did abolish private auspices, it was 
only in the interests of civil quietness; and if he did, at 
the end, despoil pagan temples, it was only to enrich his 
new capital. Systematic suppression began with his 
sons. It seemed to have been foolish and futile when 
Julian raised the standard of reaction. But not even 
Julian, operating with men conscious of injustice, could 
galvanise Paganism into life. 

In the main, Constantine’s policy was wise, though the 
new connection of Church and State lent strength to the 
Donatist schism, and opened the way for the court 
intrigues of the later Arian controversy. 

Constantine is entitled to honour as a great deliverer 
and protector of the Church, whatever verdict one passes 
on his own Christian life or Christian faith. Under his 
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egis it grew mightily in numbers and in wealth; its 
doctrine was defined, and its polity developed. ‘Through 
his adoption of the Labarum it came to pass that the 
armies of Imperial Rome marched under the symbol of 
the Christ. The Edict of Milan was the gateway to a new 
era in the history of the Church. 
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Tue energies of the collegiate Empire at the beginning of the 
fourth century were directed against what were considered to be 
the two greatest enemies of Rome; the barbarians over the 
frontier and the Christians within. It seemed as if by firm 
handling both might be crushed. But the fourth century saw 
the triumph of Christianity, and the fifth was to witness the no 
less decisive triumph of the barbarians. The great seething tide of 
migratory peoples inundated the Empire. Rome itself fell before 
Alaric in 410, and by 430 the Vandals had overrun even North 
Africa from West to East. The ancient institutions were swept 
away. The emotions of the men who survived the tidal wave 
are summed up in a sentence written by Jerome in his cave at 
Bethlehem when he heard of the fall of Rome ; “ the human race 
is included in the ruins”. But many of the invading peoples 
were already, at least partially, Christianised. In most quarters, 
therefore, plunder and havoc ceased at the porch of the Christian 
Church. Enough was left of the ground-plan of the organisation 
to enable it to function as the educator of a new constituency. 
The conviction was born in enlightened Christian minds that 
Roman peace and Roman culture were greater than the Empire, 
and would last longer than Rome itself. 

In the comparatively untroubled East, the history of the 
Church in the fifth century is largely one of Councils and 
increasing definition of Christological orthodoxy. The Church 
of the West was, for the moment, stunned. Faithful workers 
there were who stuck to their posts, and sought to adjust them- 
selves to the new situation, The task was hard, and might have 
proved impossible but for the genius of Augustine who furnished 
the Church with a conclusive apologetic which was, at the same 
time, a battle-cry. And since Aucusting, in addition, all un- 
wittingly, fulfilled what a Church which foresaw the future would 
have recognised to be its task—to preserve and to re-shape most 
of what was vital in the culture so soon to disappear for transmis- 
sion to a more peaceful age—he stands out without question as 
the representative Churchman of his century. 


AUGUSTINE — 


Among the mighty men of the Christian Church, who 
are to be reckoned as the first three? If this question 
were put to a modern educated Romanist he would 
probably answer “‘ Paul, Augustine, and Thomas Aquinas.” 
He might hesitate a little over the third name; he would 
show no hesitation about the other two. If the same 
question were put to a modern educated Protestant, his 
answer would probably be “ Paul, Augustine, and Martin 
Luther.” He, too, might show some hesitation in naming 
the third: but he would be quite as definite about the 
other two. Augustine thus holds a unique place in the 
esteem of Western Christianity. He is almost the last 
historical figure who is equally revered by both its 
branches. The united verdict of churches so divided 
indicates the outstanding greatness of the man. It is 
difficult to do justice to the range and complexity of his 
thought. Ulsterman and Ultramontane alike have the 
feeling that he is the champion of their distinctive points 
of view. While the rabid Churchman digs deep into his 
utterances against the Donatists, the most individualistic 
evangelical finds his treasure in the doctrines of sin and 
Grace, and in the spiritual pilgrimage enshrined in the 
Confessions. 

No one can complain of any lack of material for the 
understanding either of the man himself or of his point of 
view. Like Cyprian, he found an immediate biographer. 
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He has left some 200 letters, and about 400 sermons, while 
the treatises longer and more formal than a letter are 
numbered by the score. Above all, he has left that 
incomparable autobiography, in which he lays bare the 
successive stages of the winding road which led him to 
Christ, and analyses in the presence of God the emotions 
that moved him and the motives which held him back. 
It is much the most intimate and heart-searching book 
which has come to us from the early centuries. Indeed, 
it stands alone in antiquity. 

It is to be noted, however, that the Confessions is not 
of the nature of a private diary entered up day by day or 
month by month—interpreting each experience as it came. 
It was not completed till almost twelve years after his 
conversion. It has been contended that this vitiates 
the whole record, that the celibate Bishop of Hippo had 
lost touch with the emotions of the rising young pagan 
rhetorician he had been fifteen years before, that what 
the Bishop lamented, the youth had enjoyed, and that in 
particular the actual moment of conversion, and even 
its nature, has taken on, in the interval, an entirely new 
complexion. Further it has been asserted that the 
philosophical works which follow his conversion are 
inconsistent with the stricken penitent of the Confessions. 
No one would ever dream of denying that there is much 
truth in these contentions. The saints of God grow 
ever more sharp-sighted. They have a keener eye for 
sin. In the presence of God, they realise the significance 
of what seemed venial. The dark shades become blacker, 
as in John Bunyan’s Grace Abounding. But the more 
serious charge—of distortion of the final stage—falls to the 
ground on a closer examination. The philosophical 
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works reveal a mind at rest. Doubtless the literary 
tradition influenced their language. Behind the con- 
ventions of style we see a life with all its moral inhibitions 
swept away. No one can read the Confessions and 
suspect the author of fabrication in the interests of a 
theory. The story rings true. Its sincerity is patent. 
And much later, he could send the book to one inclined 
to hero-worship, “In these behold me, that you may not 
praise me beyond what I am. Believe what is said of 
me, not by others, but by myself”. The main point 
to be emphasised is that this is Augustine the Christian’s 
authentic interpretation of his experience, and that it is 
this reading of his life which forms the experimental 
basis of his doctrine of sin and grace. 

It was in the year 354, in the small town of Thagaste 
in North Africa, that Augustine was born. Both of his 
parents were Romans of the middle class. The home 
was one of the divided homes so common in those days. 
His father Patricius was a Pagan of some standing in the 
local community, possessed of a small property which 
included orchards and vineyards. His mother Monnica 
was a Catholic Christian, as her parents had been before 
her. He was not baptised as an infant. But he was 
“signed with the sign of Christ’s Cross, and seasoned with 
his salt.” As he grew up his mother did her best to train 
him in Christian truth. On the ground of the ceremony, 
on which at times he set great store, and the instruction, 
he reckoned himself a Christian. He was educated in 
neighbouring pagan schools with a view to higher educa- 
tion. At the age of sixteen he was ready for the 
University. There was, however, a scarcity of money in 
the home, so he spent a year of comparative idleness in 
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Thagaste. He felt that this year led him into evil ways. 
But the really significant period of his life came when, a 
lad of seventeen, he was sent to the University of Carthage. 
Here he encountered Roman life in all its foulness. Some 
time later the Vandal chief who captured the city shut 
up the houses of ill-fame and destroyed the theatres, 
lest his victorious soldiers should succumb to the seductions 
of the place. Augustine’s own words are strong. “I went 
to Carthage, where shameful loves bubbled round me like 
boiling oil.” The young lad was carried off his feet. 
He did not descend to the depths that some explored ; 
he followed what was a recognised practice even for the 
best ; he entered into an unofficial marriage with a young 
woman of the city; and it was this relation, persisting 
through many years, which formed the chief obstacle to 
his adherence to Christianity. But it did not keep him 
from being a most promising student. He distinguished 
himself in the rhetorical school. He was highly respected 
by his fellows. ‘To most of them his very entanglement 
was a virtue. 

The Hortensius of Cicero inspired him with the desire 
for a higher life. He began to study the Scriptures from 
which he had received his earliest training. But after 
Cicero, the style of the current Latin version was plain and 
crude. It pained his fastidious soul. In Carthage a 
recent movement had found a foothold. This was the 
final product of that blending of oriental ideas which had 
produced Gnosticism, the Manichean faith which, though 
in the East a rival religion, had in its progress Westwards 
taken on more and more the appearance of a Christian 
sect. In the midst of its pretentious dualistic scheme of 
the universe, it kept a high place of honour for Christ, 
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and it had a very comfortable doctrine of sin. For nine 
years Augustine was enrolled among the Auditores—the 
outer circle of the sect. It seems to have satisfied him 
for most of this time, but while teaching rhetoric in 
Carthage, he began to feel that the imposing system 
lacked contact with reality. He was told that the inner 
circle could easily resolve his difficulties. But the resultant 
interview proved most unsatisfactory, and though he 
did not immediately sever his connection with the sect, 
his disillusionment was complete. The Scepticism of the 
New Academy caught him on the rebound from the over- 
definition of the Manicheans. This only increased his 
restlessness. He grew less able to bear his now widowed 
mother’s reproaches and entreaties. Partly to be free 
from her importunities and prayers, he removed to Rome, 
taking with him his concubine and their son, Adeodatus. 
There he began to practise his profession. Many were 
drawn to his classes in Rhetoric. But they had no 
conscience about fees; and Augustine was beginning to 
fear that he had made a fatal mistake in crossing to Italy, 
when through the activity of his Manichean friends he was 
appointed Professor of Rhetoric at Milan. There he came 
under two determining influences. One was the Neo- 
Platonic philosophy; the other was that of the great 
Bishop of Milan, Ambrose. Both left deep marks on his 
thinking. Plotinus saved him from his philosophical 
scepticism ; Ambrose led him to Paul. Under this dual 
influence he became convinced that Catholic Christianity 
could hold its own intellectually against all rivals. He 
was ready for a mental assent, but the ethical demand was 
beyond him. If Christianity were truth merely, and not 
life, Augustine was a Christian soon after he settled in 
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Milan. But the more the truth appealed, the more 
bitterly he felt the inadequacy of his life. “ Such was my 
life,” he said. “‘ Wasitalife?” A characteristic prayer of 
this period was “‘ Give me chastity, O God, but not yet.” 

Meanwhile, he was prospering in his profession. His 
reputation grew steadily. It looked as if his fame were 
assured, and as if, all his life, he would hesitate on the 
very threshold of the Christian Church. In the midst of 
his uncertainties his mother arrived. She saw Augustine’s 
real difficulty. So the woman who had been with him for 
fourteen years was sent home. Monnica planned a 
marriage for her son, and the days seemed full of promise. 
But he could not endure to live alone, and he took a second 
concubine. He was much more penitent for this lapse 
than for the former. He began to see clearly that the 
real root of his difficulty was not in his intellect, but in 
his sensual nature. A moral inability was his real enemy. 
Consultations followed with Christians of wide experience. 
They seem one and all to have brought to bear on 
Augustine the force of examples. These were not without 
weight. In especial, the story of Victorinus—a Neo- 
Platonist philosopher like himself—and of his public 
confession of Christ impressed him. ‘I was on fire to 
imitate him,” he acknowledged. Neither the teaching of 
Ambrose, nor the challenge of other open confessions, nor 
the study of Paul proved adequate to overcome his 
resistance. But the decisive moment was near. Soul- 
sick and tormented, he took his roll of St. Paul with him 
one day to his garden, and there, in despair at his 
irresoluteness, he cast himself down under a fig-tree. 
For the first time he really wept for his sins. ‘“ Remember 
not our former iniquities,” he prayed in an agony of 
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pleading. ‘How long? How long?” he wailed. 
“To-morrow and to-morrow. Why not to-day and 
now?” ‘The light was breaking. I give the rest of the 
familiar scene in his own words. ‘So was I speaking, 
and weeping, in the most bitter contrition of my heart, 
when lo! I heard from a neighbouring house a voice, as 
of a boy or girl I know not, chanting and oft repeating 
“Tolle, lege.” “Tolle, lege.” ‘Take’ up ‘and*“read’ 
‘Take up and read.’ Instantly my countenance altered ; 
I began to think most intently whether children were wont 
in any kind of play to sing such words, nor could I remem- 
ber ever to have heard the like. So, checking the torrent 
of my tears, I arose, interpreting it to be no other than a 
command from God to open the book and read the first 
chapter I should find. . . . Eagerly, then, I returned 
to the volume of the Apostle Paul which I had been , 
reading. I seized, opened, and in silence, read that section 
on which my eyes first fell, ‘ Not in rioting and drunken- 
ness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and 
envying ; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh.’ No further would I read, 
nor needed I; for instantly, at the end of this sentence, 
by a light, as it were, of serenity infused into my heart, 
all the darkness of doubt vanished away.” ‘The faith 
already apprehended as truth had shown itself in moral 
power. It had set the prisoner of his own passions free. 
Henceforward to Augustine the essence of Christianity 
was Grace. Without it, man is powerless, with it, more 
than conqueror. Henceforward the burden of his song is 
The grace that sought and found me 
Alone can keep me clean. 


The weeks that followed the decisive moment were 
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spent in retreat in a Villa, lent by a friend, at Cassiciacum 
near Milan. There his mother kept house for her 
brilliant son, concerning whom her prayers had been thus 
answered, and for his friends and pupils. In the 
philosophical Dzalogues which issued from this retreat 
we catch something of the joy of this conversion, 
and come into contact with a mind actively engaged in 
relating his philosophic learning to the Christian faith 
he had reached over such stormy seas. He was baptised 
in the spring of 387. The rest of the Confessions is full 
of the high intercourse he had with his mother. She had 
not long to live. But the memories of these last months 
were among his most precious possessions. 

With his mother’s death, we lose the guidance of the 
Confesstons ; but the course of his after life is clear. He 
returned to Africa in 388, after four most eventful years 
in Italy. On reaching Thagaste he sold the paternal 
property and gave it to the poor, making over the house 
at the same time to the Catholic Church. But being bent 
on living a monastic life in retirement, he reserved the use 
of it for himself, and proceeded to set up a kind of private 
monastery. His son Adeodatus with three friends shared 
his retirement. In this retreat, with its orderly and 
ascetic routine, Augustine was completely happy. He 
had no desire to leave it. One day in 391 business took 
him to Hippo. He was in the Basilica when Bishop 
Valerius was bewailing the scarcity of presbyters. Sud- 
denly, some wild enthusiasts seized hold of him and dragged 
him forward shouting “ Augustine a presbyter! Augustine 
a presbyter!” “Such,” says Bertrand, “were the 
democratic ways of the Church in those days.” There 
and then, Augustine was set apart. As his first biographer, 
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Possidius, put it, “‘ This shining lamp, which sought the 
darkness of solitude, was placed upon the lamp-stand.” 
He became a kind of recognised colleague to the aged Bishop, 
and, with his permission, resumed his semi-monastic life 
in an orchard belonging to the Church. ‘The Austin 
Canons took their name from this, though they could 
boast of no direct descent. Consecrated Bishop in 395, 
he continued his monastic life, administered the affairs 
of his small charge with the utmost devotion, and taught 
the universal church through the commentaries, sermons, 
treatises and letters which flowed from his unwearied pen. 
For a generation, Hippo was the true centre of Christen- 
dom. He died in the year 430, when the Vandals who had 
overrun all the land to the West were being held up by 
the heroic resistance of his adopted city. 

Augustine’s services to the Church were so manifold 
that only the very baldest of summaries is possible. His 
main significance lies in the fact that he stood on the 
border-line of two worlds. The old world—the classical 
—was passing away. Its landmarks were disappearing. 
A new world without culture or tradition was coming into 
being. Was it possible to conserve the best of the 
intellectual achievement of the old civilisation and to make 
it available to build up the new? Historically, Augustine 
is the main channel of the transference. We have seen 
how, like Justin Martyr, he had passed through most of 
the schools. It is too sweeping to claim, as has been 
done by one admirer, that “he gathered up into himself all 
that the old world had to offer, and re-coining it, sent it 
forth again bearing the stamp of his profound character.” 
But he had gathered much, and that always of the best ; 
and his influence on the centuries that followed was of the 
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profoundest. If much of the best of Rome’s spirit 
survived, it is largely due to Augustine. Nor must we 
forget his service to the faith of many a fainting spirit in 
his own day. When Rome fell, a horror of thick darkness 
crept over the world. The Christians were even more 
shrouded in perplexity than the heathen. If Rome had 
fallen at the end of Valerian’s reign they would have 
understood. It would have been a judgment on the 
Empire which was drunk with the blood of the saints. 
But that Rome should fall within a generation of the 
establishment of Christianity was a heart-rending mystery. 
For very many Augustine’s City of God relieved the strain. 
It brought to them the kind of strength that Martin 
Luther found in the very name. 


These things shall perish all, 
The City of God remaineth. 


Most enduring of all was his service to theology. He 
accepted, it is true, the Christological decisions of the 
East, but his mind was not much occupied with their 
abstruse distinctions. He sought earnestly, with the 
help of Scripture and the tradition of the Church, to think 
out the implications of his own experience of human 
inability and Divine Grace. Pelagius the monk, who 
would win heaven by “ monkery,” was confronted by the 
monk Augustine, who saw no hope save in the prevenient 
grace of God. It overstates the matter to say that he 
re-discovered Paul. But he certainly expounded him with 
power and conviction; and many a thinker since has 
re-discovered Paul through Augustine. At the same time, 
it must not be forgotten that he followed the North 
African tradition which dated from Cyprian in stressing 
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the function of the Church. On occasion he can go even 
further than Cyprian. He can assert that he should not 
even believe the Gospel were he not moved thereto by the 
authority of the catholic Church. How these two strains 
were harmonised in his mind we cannot tell: He must 
have thought of the Church as the custodian of the 
experience of all the saints. But he does not and could 
not contend that the actual Church contained all the 
saints and only saints. ‘There must have been a transfer- 
ence of functions and qualities from his ideal Church of 
the predestined to the predestined Church. Strong as 
this Churchly strain was, it was neither primary nor 
fundamental. Augustine is “ the lens into which the rays 
of Pauline doctrine are gathered, and through which they 
have been shed upon the subsequent generations.” He is 
the interpreter of the “ Paul who made salvation possible 
for all men, by making it impossible to any but God.” 
This would be a fitting note on which to end our brief 
study. But candour makes a further note imperative. 
Augustine throughout his life knew the Church as it had 
developed during two generations of Imperial favour. 
Many had come in “ who served not God, but the Imperial 
purple.” The later fourth century had known more 
conversions by imperial edict than by the grace of God. 
The great mass of the half-converted disturbed the Church’s 
equilibrium. They brought their old heathen ideas with 
them, and found for them a new expression within the 
Christian Church. Its worship became paganised. The 
arena of the old contentions was changed. It was no 
longer a contest between the Church and the heathenism 
without, but between Christian ideals and Pagan ideals 
within the Church. Augustine, while a great champion 
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of the former, was not immune from the contagion of the 
latter. The course of the fever is clearest in regard to the 
vogue of relics. For long he stoutly resented the 
elaboration of wonderful cures and pious frauds into 
unequalled miracles. But he succumbed to the spirit of 
the age when the relics of St. Stephen were brought to 
Africa and miracles everywhere followed in their train. 
In regard to many phases of this process, Augustine was 
adamant : in others he leant to the side of accommodation. 
Thus, enlightened as he was, Augustine did less than we 
might expect to lessen the grievous debasement of worship 
which marks his time, and proved a recurrent source of 
trouble in after-days. 
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Tue opening years of the sixth century saw the invaders for the 
most part secure in their permanent settlements within the old 
Roman frontiers. The Church was faced with an enormous 
task, that of bringing in the new peoples as it had brought in 
the old; of educating them in Christian truth and disciplining 
them in the Christian life. The frame-work of the Church was 
left. But would it prove equal to the strain? At first sight, 
the impression is one of impotence. But we must remember 
that it had to adjust its ideas to a situation that seemed too 
appalling for words. The most we could expect from the actual 
victims of a calamity so overwhelming is that, after a sore struggle, 
they should be able to retain their faith and gradually, as the 
generations passed, adjust their ideals of service to the new 
needs. One section of the Western Church, however, remained 
untouched by the turmoil and upheaval. That was the Celtic 
Church in Ireland. Its time of trouble was to be later. Ireland 
had never been within the Empire. It gave no prospect of rich 
booty. It could boast of no highly developed lands. It was 
removed far from the highways of the Empire’s traffic. Refugees 
came, it is true, but no invaders. The Church developed in its 
own way in isolation. The sixth century saw it put forth a 
gigantic missionary effort. From its monasteries issued one 
mission-band after another. The most permanently effective 
sailed Northwards. Columba of Iona is the greatest name of all. 
But his work was not, until the Northumbrian extension, among 
the new peoples. Even more sailed Southwards; and all over 
the South-west of Europe there remain traces of the missionary 
zeal of men trained in the Irish monasteries. Of these continental 
pioneers the greatest name is CoLumpanus. And, though his 
work overlaps the seventh century, since his predecessors have 
left most scanty records, he must stand as representative of the 
great pioneer work of the Celtic Church in the new Europe. 


COLUMBANUS 


Ir is not easy to account for the amazing outburst of 
missionary zeal within the Celtic Church in Ireland in 
the sixth century. Some would ascribe it more to the 
national temperament than to the quality of its faith: 
“Pat is never so much at home as when he is abroad” 
has been quoted in this connection. And some of the 
early legends seem to reveal a love of wandering for its 
own sake, an eager, restless temperament, unhappy if 
not continually voyaging further afield. But we must 
not think of these early pioneers as wanderers by nature 
and missionaries by accident, but rather of the blend we- 
find in David Livingstone of the exploring temper with 
true evangelistic zeal. The “Apostles of Erin” had been 
succeeded, when the demand for pioneer work at home 
had ceased, by Apostles from Erin to the world. 

It was natural for missionary enthusiasm to find an 
outlet Northwards, as it did in the case of Columba of 
Iona, for his fellow-countrymen had preceded him, and 
were encroaching, not steadily, but by fits and starts on 
the realm of the Picts; it was equally natural for it to 
tend Southwards, for at least the tradition of intercourse 
with the Church of the kindred Celtic peoples in Gaul 
remained. ‘Though no call may ever have come from 
Brittany for help in the days of stress, the tales of early 
refugees from Christian Gaul must have roused sympathy 
with its plight. 
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Amid the host of monastic establishments in Ireland 
in the sixth century, three stand out as of paramount 
importance. The first was Clonard on the Boyne, in the 
Irish Midlands, from which, disciplined by Finnian, a 
multitude of distinguished missionaries went forth, 
including Columba of Iona. The second was Moville, 
near Newtonards in County Down, a daughter one might 
say of Ninian’s Candida Casa, where Columba received 
his early training under its founder, Finbar. The third 
was Bangor on Belfast Lough. The last in order of time, 
it seems almost at once, through the fame of its founder, 
Comgall, to have become the most frequented of all the 
Irish training colleges. Bernard of Clairvaux described 
it as “very celebrated under the first father, Comgall, 
producing many thousands of monks, and the parent of 
many monasteries. A truly holy place it was and prolific 
of saints, bringing forth most abundant fruit to God, 
so that one of the sons of that holy community, Luanus 
by name (probably Moluag of Lismore) is said to have 
been the founder, himself alone, of ahundred monasteries.” 

The generally accepted date for the birth of 
Columbanus is 543. The one relevant passage in his own 
writings is a reference in a poem. Interpreted strictly, 
it fixes a date about 529. This would make him at least 
thirty when he entered Bangor as a pupil, fifty-six when he 
set out on his first adventurous journey, and the founder 
of a monastery at eighty-four. This has appeared to some 
as so extremely unlikely that they have jumped at the 
other possible interpretation, which makes the date about 
547. But since the whole impression left by the journey- 
ings is of an older man accompanied and supported by 
juniors, I see no adequate reason for departing from the 
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more probable interpretation of his own words. About 
529, then, Columbanus was born. Though he was a 
native of the South of Ireland, he received all his education 
in the North. It was begun in a monastery on Cleenish, 
an island in Lough Erne, and it was continued under 
Comgall at Bangor. From what has come down to us 
of his own writings, we know how sound the education 
was. He knew the Latin classics, and the Latin fathers. 
He had been drilled in Latin verse. And if his knowledge 
of Greek was slender, he knew at least some, which was 

more than many a contemporary Bishop of Rome could 
claim to do. He went to the Continent an accomplished 
scholar, one who was very unlikely to meet a scholar of 
equal equipment trained elsewhere. How many years 
he spent in study and in teaching we cannot tell, but he 
was well past the prime of life before the call of the 
unevangelised Continent became too strong for him to - 
resist any longer. He felt within him, as his biographer 
Jonas expresses:it, “that fire which our Saviour says He 
came to kindle on the earth.” Jonas compares him also 
to Abraham, a comparison which recurs constantly in the 
lives of those missionary saints. ‘Their life-long, voluntary 
exile was in response to a call similar to that of the 
patriarch—“ Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I 
will show thee.” 

About the year 585, with twelve companions assigned 
to him from Bangor, he left Ireland for ever. They sailed 
to Brittany, and thence made their way into the interior 
of the land of the Franks. They found that the ancient 
Church of Gaul had been practically extinguished during 
the many invasions to which that rich land had been 
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subjected. The Franks, who were in possession, though 
nominally Catholic, were the least Christian people who 
claimed that name. One modern life of Columbanus 
reserves the heading “ Columbanus turns Missionary ” 
for the last years of his life after he had left Gaul for good. 
The ground of this is that Gaul was a Christian land—a 
Catholic land. Its problem was the education of a 
Christian people, not the ingathering of a heathen race, 
or the conversion of an Arian one. But if missions to the 
heathen, were not needed among these Catholic Franks 
their own records must have failed to do them justice. 
“Tt is difficult to believe,” says Montalembert, “ that in 
embracing Christianity they gave up a single pagan vice 
or adopted a single Christian virtue.” 

After a time of itinerant preaching, we find Colum- 
banus and his companions among the Vosges mountains 
in Burgundy. There in the year 590, they founded in or 
near the ruins of an ancient Roman fortress their first 
settled monastery—that of Annegray. The rule which 
has come down from Columbanus is presumably one which 
he had evolved from his experiences at Cleenish and Bangor. 
In it there is nothing that can be claimed as original, 
except the nature of the discipline ;- and there are traces 
of loving study of many former rules. The rule contem- 
plates a community of the severest simplicity. Hard 
manual labour, plain living, high thinking, stern self- 
discipline, and implicit obedience are its foundations. 
It required of every brother that he should retire to his 
couch weary, that he should be able to take sleep while 
travelling, that he should be forced to awake before his 
sleep was quite over, that he should fear the head of the 
community as a master, and love him as a father, and that 
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his food should be plain and sparing, sufficient to support 
life without weighing down the spirit. 

The atmosphere of Columbanus’ rule has been illus- 
trated for us by Jonas in a number of incidents. One may 
be selected as typical. It is that of one of the brethren, 
Theudegisil, who, while reaping with the sickle, had the 
misfortune to cut, almost to the point of severance, one 
of the fingers of his left hand. He shouted for help. 
Columbanus came at once. He bound up the wound, and 
told him to proceed with the reaping. Theudegisil did 
so, and to his great delight discovered, when the rude 
bandage was removed, that the wound was completely 
healed. “ Theudegisil himself related this incident to 
me,”’ adds Jonas, “ and showed me the finger in question.” 
What struck contemporaries as the greatest novelty and 
the most noteworthy feature of the rule was the corporal 
punishment assigned for trivial offences, such as smiling 
during prayer, or failing to say Amen to the blessing before 
meat. This disciplined, self-supporting hive of industry 
proved a very effective centre of Christian work. 
Multitudes came to see that there was more in Christianity 
than an unthinking assent to formule unrelated to life. 
The limits of Annegray became too narrow for the crowds 
who came to learn. Daughter-institutions soon grew up 
at Luxeuil and Fontenay; the after importance of the 
former led to the almost exclusive identification of 
Columbanus with it. As Columbanus of Luxeuil he 
survived in French tradition. 

For some twenty years Columbanus directed missionary 
and educational activities in this area, bringing many of 
all ranks into a new allegiance to Jesus Christ. It is said 
that the sons of the Frankish nobility were numbered by 
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the hundred. But after fifteen years, the horizon 
darkened. Trouble emerged from two quarters. The 
Celtic Church calculated the date of Easter on a different 
principle from the Church in Gaul. When years came in 
which Columbanus celebrated Easter when the Frankish 
Church was still in its Lenten fast, the same tension 
arose as emerged later in Northumbria. Local councils 
sought to coerce the recalcitrant Irishman. Columbanus 
was adamant. He would not move. The Fathers of the 
Church were on his side. His tradition wassound. That 
of the Frankish Church was a modern innovation. Ina 
letter still preserved he sets forth his case with a touching 
simplicity. 

““T have come into these parts a poor stranger for the 
cause of Christ the Saviour, our common God and Lord. 
I ask of your holinesses but a single grace: that you will 
permit me to live in silence in the depths of these forests, 
near the bones of seventeen brethren whom I have already 
seen die.... Oh! let us live with you in this land where 
we now are, since we are destined to live with each other 
in Heaven, if we are found worthy to enter therein.” 

From this he proceeds to marshal his arguments. 

This was not so serious as the other source of trouble. 
He came into collision with the Court. His fearless 
reproof of Queen Brunichildis for her shameless conduct 
recalled to his biographer the preaching of John the 
Baptist. And if Columbanus’ head was not served up in 
a charger, he was banished from the country. It was 
ordered that he and certain of his companions should be 
shipped back to Ireland. 

It must have been with a sad heart that the aged 
missionary, for he was now eighty-one if the date we have 
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accepted for his birth is correct, or sixty-seven if we adopt 
the usual date, contemplated leaving the work in which he 
had spent twenty fruitful years. He had, however, the 
consolation of knowing that the work would not entirely 
cease when he had gone. One incident of the deportation 
is worth recalling. Near Tours, Columbanus expressed 
a desire to visit the shrine of St. Martin. Permission was 
refused. “Suddenly the vessel stopped in her course, 
as though she had let down her anchor, and then began 
mysteriously to turn her head toward the water-gate of 
Tours. Awed by this portent, the guards made no further 
opposition to his will, and Columbanus, landing, spent the 
night in vigils at the tomb of St. Martin.” “A memor- 
able scene,”’ comments Hodgkin, “ for there the greatest 
Gaulish saint of the sixth century knelt by the tomb of his 
greatest predecessor of thefourth. . . . the upbraider 
of Brunichildis communed with the spirit of the vanquisher - 
of Maximus.” The ship that was to carry them home 
was not destined to reach Ireland with them. It found 
such difficulty in getting free of the estuary of the Loire, 
that the captain was glad to get rid of his Jonah-like 
passengers, and the missionaries found themselves stranded 
in France with most of that land forbidden territory. 
But Columbanus was now an honoured Saint wherever the 
writ of Queen Brunichildis did not run. He found more 
than one protector, even in royal courts. And the same 
year that saw him banished from the Vosges saw him and 
his company push up the Rhine to work among the peoples 
they might find. The border of Lake Ziirich was their 
first halting-place. Thence they passed over to the Lake of 
Constance. For a time they settled there, preaching the 
Gospel to the Germanic tribes, and earning their living, 
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like the first disciples, as fishermen on the lake. Again the 
Gospel message was accepted, though it also roused violent 
opposition. ‘This was in part due to the iconoclasm of the 
missionaries. ‘The old man was not satisfied that he had 
yet reached the final field for his apostolic energies. 
Leaving some of his disciples behind, notably that Gallus 
from whom St. Gall derives its name, he journeyed across 
the Alps into Italy. Here he came into contact with a 
new people. Italy had not long before been subjected to 
its last great invasion, that of the Lombards. To some 
extent they were already Christians of the Arian persuasion, 
but the bulk of them were still heathen. He was well 
received by their king Agilulf, and from his court he wrote 
a characteristic letter to the Bishop of Rome, dealing 
faithfully with him for what he counted a heresy. The 
exaggerated homage of the address is manifestly Irish 
“blarney,” and the humorous self-depreciation which 
will not allow him to call himself Columba the dove, but 
Palumba the wood-pigeon, shows that even in old age the 
native traits were strong. This letter, translated by an 
intelligent Irishman, would blow sky-high some of the 
deductions as to Columbanus’ humble submissiveness to 
Rome, which have been based on a pedantic interpretation 
of its phrases. He was not long at court till he had secured 
the site for his final mission. In the valley of the Trebbia, 
in the Apennines, at the foot of the picturesque Penice 
Pass, a day’s journey south of the Lombard capital (Pavia) 
he founded the monastery of Bobbio. He was not able to 
do much more than found it, but long after his death it 
continued as a centre of Christian nurture and learning 
in the very heart of the Lombard kingdom. Much as he 
loved his new foundation, he had no desire to die within 
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its precincts. As infirmity and weakness began to over- 
come him, he withdrew to a more solitary retreat. Ina 
lonely cavern in the Apennines he found the “ desert” 
beloved of Irish solitaries. There he passed away in 
615, after twenty-five years of constant missionary effort 
among many alien peoples. His activity was amazing, and 
though he had not the good fortune of his senior 
namesake Columba of Iona, in finding the Church of 
a nation to honour him as its founder, Columbanus 
deserves to be remembered as one of the world’s great 
Missionaries. 

In the work of Christianising the new nations, the 
Irish missionaries were, in many quarters, the pioneers. 
But for them the work would never have been accomplished 
in so short a time, and might not have been accomplished 
at all. Unfortunately, Rome did not look upon them as a 
kind of advance-guard. Rome saw mainly the few differ- “ 
ences—in the date of Easter, the form of the tonsure, the 
nature of the monastic discipline, and other trivialities— 
and spent, at first, much more energy in combating their 
errors and restricting their efforts than in following up 
their work. In connection with the Church’s task in those 
days of transition, one of the most famous judgments is 
that of Montalembert in his voluminous Monks of the West: 
“In order that the Church should save society, a new 
element was necessary in the world, and a new force in the 
Church. Two invasions were required—that of the 
barbarians from the North, and that of the monks from the 
South. . . . The Roman Empire, without the 
barbarians, was an abyss of servitude and corruption. 
The barbarians, without the monks, were chaos. The 
barbarians and the monks united recreated a world which 
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was to be called Christendom.” It is a famous judgment, 
but it overlooks the indispensable work of the monks from 
the North-West, the missionary pioneers from the Isle of 
Saints. The great Benedictine order would have boasted 
a much more meagre achievement, had it not been for the 
heroic souls who preceded them. 


THE SEVENTH CENTURY 


Tue Celtic Church of Ireland was the first to face successfully 
the problem of the Christianising of the new nations. But it 
had not the field to itself for long. In the end of the sixth 
century, a man of vision was raised to the Bishop’s seat in Rome, 
who bent his vast energy to the same task. This was Gregory I, 
rightly named the Great, and reckoned at the same time the last 
of the Fathers, and the first of the Popes. John Richard Green 
has said that “‘ fora time it seemed as if the course of the world’s 
history was to be changed; as if the older Celtic race that 
Roman and German had swept before them had turned to the 
moral conquest of their conquerors ; as if Celtic and not Latin 
Christianity was to mould the destinies of the Churches of the 
West.” That it did not so happen was largely due to the 
influence of Gregory ; he was the first who, from the old centres 
of Roman civilisation, realised that the world had changed for 
ever, and set himself to bring this new world into the fold of the 
Church. Celtic missions continued throughout the century. 
In many cases they met with great success. But the main 
redeeming feature of a confused age was the activity of the 
forces that Gregory had set to work in the interests of the Latin 
Church and of Rome. As Grecory himself survived into the 
seventh century, and as none of his continuators is specially 
distinguished, it is fitting that we take him as its representative. 
And though the Christianity of the early centuries was neither 
ascetic nor hierarchical, the Church into which he sought to 
gather the new nations was both. Its two corner stones were 
monasticism and the Papacy. 


GREGORY 


Tue triumph of the Christian Church in the fourth 
century had very mixed consequences. It might easily 
be maintained from history that the Christian faith has 
proved itself more able to stand firm in adversity than to 
maintain the strength and purity of its witness in over- 
prosperity. The sudden reception into favour produced 
a new type of Christian. Many sought and obtained 
baptism because Christianity was now the fashionable 
cult. A modicum of the steadfastness necessary to confess 
Christ in the first three centuries was now required of those 
who refused to swim with the tide. ‘The men and women ° 
who were loyal to a persecuted faith despite all the terrors 
of the law were succeeded by men and women who were 
anxious to make a parade of their connection with the 
Church. It was an easy and comfortable thing to be a 
Christian, to belong to an institution which was secure in 
the Imperial favour, to take part in its appointed services, 
and to follow such of the teaching of Christ as was accepted 
by the bulk of their fellow-churchmen. From the 
beginning of the new epoch there were some to whom this 
comfortable existence made no appeal. They wanted 
something more heroic. They would cut themselves clear 
from the world, and the worldly church, and in a rigorously 
ascetic solitude seek their souls’ salvation. The life of 
St, Anthony of Egypt, which came to the West with all the 
prestige of the great Athanasius behind it, gave direction 
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to their aims. The “solitary ” became the saint of the 
new Church., Men and women made pilgrimages East- 
wards partly to look with their own eyes on the sacred sites, 
but mainly to behold the miracles of austerity that the 
ascetic movement had produced. It looked as if the ideal 
of world-flight would drain the Church of all its earnest 
souls, leaving it to be guided and directed by petty men 
ambitious of a little brief authority, and that the Christian 
religion half-severed from the Church would degenerate 
into a rivalry in the extravagances of austerity. Benedict 
of Nursia with his sane conceptions of order directed the 
main stream of the Western movement into a sounder 
channel. With him, however, the outlook is still purely 
individualist. The monk sought the Benedictine order 
for the attainment of personal perfection through world- 
renunciation. A great scholar—Cassiodorus—had sought 
to yoke this brotherhood to the cultivation of learning. 
But it was Gregory who first saw its missionary possibilities 
and united the two ideals which had hitherto been in 
antagonism—the world-conquest ideal of the official 
Church, and the world-renunciation ideal of the typical 
monk—by setting the monk to work as a missionary of the 
Church. Himself trained in secular rule, and at a later 
stage in monastic discipline, he succeeded, as Bishop of 
Rome, in using the monks as instruments of his authority. 
Whatever influences may have come from the example 
of Martin of Tours, and the fame of the Celtic 
pioneers, there is, in Gregory’s own history and training, 
an adequate explanation of his most epoch-making 
achievement. 

Gregory was born in Rome itself somewhere about 540. 
By descent he belonged to one of its ancient families—a 
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family with high traditions of public service. Rome was 
then but a shadow of its former self. Its ancient buildings 
still stood, but the populace that thronged them had 
dwindled. Indeed at one point in the sixth century, 
owing to the frequent wars, Rome seems to have stood 
desolate, practically without inhabitant. Gregory early 
entered on public service, and rose in it till he had reached 
the highest local position, one of great power and prestige 
in earlier days—that of prefect of the city. He so 
magnified that office that his next step was universally 
deplored, even by men who loved the Church and the 
Church’s Lord. About the year 575 his father died, 
and Gregory became possessed of enormous wealth, 
including large estates in Italy and Sicily and a magnificent 
residence in Rome. Almost at once he devoted his 
patrimony to the establishment of monastic houses, and 
the palace in Rome was transformed into the monastery * 
of St. Andrew, into which he himself withdrew, cutting 
himself off from all public life. It is a debated question 
as to whether he became a monk in any technical sense, 
or made simply a private dedication of himself to the 
ascetic life. While his own statements, at times, bear 
the natural interpretation that he who did so much to 
commend the Benedictine Rule was himself a member 
of the Order, it is hard to reconcile them with the fact 
that, almost immediately, he is out in the world and is, 
indeed, one of the seven Regionary Deacons of Rome. 
The energy he displayed led the Bishop of Rome to promote 
him to a still more influential place, and to send him as 
Apocrisarius or Papal Nuncio to the Imperial Court at 
Constantinople. It was not easy in such a position to 
retain any habits of asceticism, surrounded as he was by 
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luxury and splendour. But some of the brethren from 
Saint Andrew accompanied him, and in their company he 
was able to lead the monastic life he believed in and loved. 
“To their society,” he wrote, “I fled as to a harbour of 
perfect safety, and while I was employed with them in the 
careful study and discussion of Scripture, the yearnings 
of penitence daily gave me life.” His close association 
with the Court taught him much. He came to know the 
whole Eastern point of view, and he recognised that the 
Emperors were poor supports for distracted Italy to lean 
upon; that its one hope of salvation lay in its own strenuous 
effort. He was glad when his mission ended in 586, and 
he was free to return to his beloved Rome, and to resume 
his unofficial headship of the monastery he had founded. 
It is to this period that the missionary impulse which 
led him to conceive the conversion of England, and, 
indeed, to set out personally for its accomplishment, 
belongs. The famous story is in no contemporary life, 
but is merely an English tradition which obtained great 
currency. In the slave-market of Rome, Gregory one 
day met a Jewish merchant who was offering for sale three 
well-favoured boys. Gregory at once began to interrogate 
the Jew. “ What is the name of their people ? ” he asked. 
“ Angles,” was the answer. “Good,” said Gregory, 
“ they have the faces of angels and should be co-heirs with 
the angels in Heaven.” ‘“ From what province do they 
come?” he proceeded. “ From Deira.” ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” 
came Gregory’s response, “ they shall be saved de tra dei 
(from the wrath of God) and called to the mercy of 
Christ. How call you the king of that country?” he 
asked finally. ‘“ Aella.” ‘Then must Alleluia be sung 
in Aella’s land.” There is nothing in the story at all 
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inconsistent with Gregory’s characteristics. Many of his 
interpretations of Scripture are not less arbitrary and 
fanciful, 

During the four years between his return from 
Constantinople and his accession to the papal chair, 
Gregory was a very busy man. When he started on his 
mission to England, the Pope found that he could not be 
spared, and recalled him. For Gregory was his chief 
adviser ; he was the power behind the throne. When 
the Pope died of the plague in 590, it was inevitable that 
Gregory should succeed. He seems to have been really 
unwilling. He had an almost exaggerated fear of the 
responsibilities of the cure of souls. This found 
expression in his finest book—the Cura Pastoralis—in 
which he depicted the life that a bishop should attain and 
maintain. He lays himself out to prevent anyone from 
coveting such a perilous dignity in heedless ignorance of - 
its dangers and responsibilities. ‘Though this “ golden 
little book ” may have been written for his own guidance, 
it proved a very useful gift to men whose duties sat lightly 
upon them, and it had a powerful influence with many 
generations of earnest workers. 

He did not abandon his monastic habits on his 
elevation to the papal chair. The official residence had 
seen no such simplicity of life during its history. He cut 
off all luxuries. He continued to wear the coarse garb of 
a monk, and even his pontifical vestments were of the 
plainest. Yet in his public appearances he was careful 
to maintain a decent dignity. When he rode in proces- 
sion the horses must be of the finest breed. ‘The spirit 
of the prefect directing civic ceremonial remained. 

He became Bishop of Rome in very critical days. 
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The plague which had carried off his predecessor was still 
raging. The city was thronged with needy refugees, 
men, women and children fleeing before the Lombards. 
The destitute thousands looked to the Church for 
subsistence. Providing for their needs created a twofold 
problem. One was the problem of distribution which 
was speedily solved. The more serious was the problem 
of supply. The patrimony of the Church was large, but 
it had hitherto been administered in the loosest and most 
unbusinesslike fashion. Gregory took this in hand. He 
found many scandalous malpractices, but his clear planning 
and unbending rectitude made him the most efficient 
factor the estates of the Church ever had. ‘The emergency 
of the famine developed the business capacity of the 
ex-prefect, and the surplus revenue which soon began to 
flow in from the estates laid a sure financial foundation 
for the work of advance in the later years of his rule. The 
fourteen years (590-604) of Gregory’s pontificate are years 
of sound administration alike in financial affairs and in the 
deepest spiritual concerns. A study of the variety of the 
crises, and the ways in which they were dealt with, 
impresses us with the amazing versatility of the man, and 
inclines us to agree heartily with Hodgkin’s verdict that he 
was “a man who more than all other pontiffs who have 
achieved that title, merited the epithet of the Great.” 
Two things mar his greatness, and both are character- 
istic of the time. The first is his boundless credulity. 
He has all the monkish love of miracle. No story is too 
fanciful for him to believe if he has any reason for respecting 
his informant. He patiently collected stories of. the saints 
of Italy, and it is evident that he would have been 
grievously disappointed if he had not at least one manifest 
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miracle to relate about each obscure figure. The second 
is his condonation of glaring crimes in royal and Imperial 
figures who favour the Roman Church. The tone of his 
letters to the Frankish queen, Brunichildis, the enemy of 
Columbanus, is unworthy enough; but even more 
unworthy is his letter of congratulation to that monster 
of iniquity, the Emperor Phocas, on his accession to the 
throne through intrigue and blood. “ The very angels 
in heaven,” he declared, “ would sing hymns of praise 
to the Lord for the election of the new Emperor.” A 
third characteristic is more defensible. He is accused of 
neglecting, and ignoring, the literary and monumental 
heritage of classical times. Certainly it is amazing to us 
how little the past glories of Rome appealed to him, and 
that he should have spent so many years in Constantinople 
without learning Greek. The busy man of affairs had, 
however, the vision of a Christian Rome, and there is 
something to be said for his attempt to let fall into 
oblivion the sordid side of the pagan past. And if 
much that was valuable was thereby lost, it is hard to say 
if the loss was not necessary in the interests of moral 
cleansing. The day came later when the ancient classics 
could take their place in the revival of culture, and they 
were even then taking that place in the remoteness of 
Ireland, but that the cause of a Christian culture would 
have been served by the continuance of their vogue in 
Rome itself is not a position to be taken as self-evident. 
Gregory’s specific achievements were many and varied. 
His internal reforms need only be mentioned. His name 
is associated with improvements in the Calendar, in the 
Liturgy, and in Church Music. His zeal for the primacy 
of Rome against what he regarded as the usurpations and 
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pretensions of the upstart See of Constantinople was 
untiring. Here traditions of Rome as the mistress of the 
world, the historical fact that Rome was the only see in the 
West indubitably dating back to the Apostles, Imperial 
pronouncements, genuine and unauthorised decrees of 
Councils, and dogmatic theories about the primacy of Peter 
met and blended. His own work, however, commended 
his plea more than all his arguments. He saw clearly that 
a new world had come into being, and he acted as though 
his position had made him responsible for the religious 
welfare of the whole of the West. He looked far beyond 
the dwindling circle of the old Roman civilisation and 
culture. The mission to the Anglo-Saxons, dispatched 
from Rome under the monk Augustine in 596 and 
re-inforced in 601, is the first great missionary enterprise 
planned by the Roman bishop, and carried through out of 
a sense of responsibility for the West. ‘The Arian and 
heathen Lombards were approached through a Catholic 
queen, Theudelinda ; the Arian Visigoths of Spain were 
carefully and finally shepherded into the fold ; but, as his 
correspondence reveals, his attention was mainly directed 
to the problem of the Frankish peoples in ancient Gaul. 
Though nominally Catholic since the conversion of King 
Clovis, the Frankish kingdoms were given over to a 
particularly savage heathenism with a thin veneer of 
Christianity. “Gregory cheered the hearts of lonely 
toilers in that barbarous land. He brought some Christian 
influence to bear on godless savages,” like some of the 
Merovingian Kings and Queens. “Ina land where the 
name of bishop had been commonly associated with 
simony or avarice or ignorance he made it respected.” 
When the inhabitants of Gaul thought of Gregory it was 
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as of “a trumpet-voice denouncing sin.” Through official 
channels, some of them new, he wrought in the ways of 
discipline and encouragement, and he brought a new 
agency into the field. This was Monasticism. He gave 
the Benedictine Order a missionary bent, and it was 
mainly to work in Gaul that he set it. He thus marshalled 
the host that was destined in great measure to subdue the 
heathenism and vice of the land. 

It may be further claimed for Gregory that he is the 
authentic founder of the temporal power of the Papacy. 
Reference has already been made to his wise administration 
of the properties actually in the possession of the Church 
bequeathed by pious donors since the day when the right 
to receive legacies was granted to the Church by 
Constantine. Such gifts had almost become epidemic 
when ancient Roman families followed the seat of Govern- 
ment to the New Rome in the East. So extensive were 
these estates that the Church with its multitude of 
administrative officials began to feel itself more than 
merely a great land-owner. Further, Gregory’s residence 
in Constantinople had taught him distrust of Imperial 
help, and in the troublous times of the late sixth and early 
seventh century he was certain that the only hope left 
for the old seat of Empire was in independent action on 
its own initiative. In his mind there had grown up some 
sort of vision of Rome holding on to what was left of its 
position and prestige through its own resources, organised 
by the only possible head, the Pope. The stage was 
therefore set for the Donation of Pippin. It was not that 
Gregory consciously aimed at usurpation .of any part of 
the Imperial authority, rather was it that circumstances 
compelled him to assume a sovereignty which the rightful 
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owners were unable to maintain. The weakness of the 
secular government was the source of his strength: its 
slackness and failure forced him to go forward. So we 
have the strange spectacle of the preacher interrupting 
his course of sermons to attend to the war; of the spiritual 
authority issuing orders to generals and providing munitions 
of war; of the world-renouncing monk wielding the sword 
of temporal dominion. If epochs can be dated, Gregory 
stands on the marches of the old world and the new. 
He laid the foundations of Medievalism. He represented 
in his own person a fusion of all the more reputable 
elements which we can trace later in the Medieval 
Church. The Latin Church crowned him as one of its 
four great Doctors, but his theology is largely an echo. 
In unpretentious language, he reiterated the thoughts 
of his main fore-runners. As a thinker, he is negligible ; 
as a man of action it was his capacity that set the 
mould of the Church he led and governed. 
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Scarcety had the Wandering of the Nations ceased to 
menace, when in the seventh century an equally dread 
catastrophe threatened the Christian world from a very different 
quarter. This was the rise of the Mohammedan faith in Arabia, 
and the development of its scheme of world-subjugation. By 
the middle of the seventh century such historic centres of the 
Church as Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria were in the hands 
of the armies of Islam, and before its end, Constantinople 
itself was in peril. Leo the Isaurian, an energetic and 
capable Emperor, was able to stem the tide in the East and to 
effect something in the way of re-conquest. But his plan of 
removing from Christian worship the secondary elements which 
had given the Mohammedans the right to brand it as idolatrous 
failed through the passionate attachment of the Church to its 
images and relics. In the beginning of the eighth century, the 
West was threatened. From North Africa the victorious armies 
passed to Spain. Gradually they crept Northwards. When 
they crossed the Pyrenees, it looked as if the West might prove 
an easy prey. The Franks alone stood in the way. Their 
dominions had grown, but their cohesion was loose. Their 
nominal kings—the Merovingians—were weaklings one and all. 
A capable succession, however, of hereditary Mayors of the 
Palace exercised the real sovereignty. Charles Martel proved 
equal to the emergency. At Tours in 732 the tide of invasion 
was stayed, and gradually the Mohammedans were driven back 
beyond the Pyrenees. One contemporary chronicler spoke of 
the Franks as the Europeans. They had certainly represented 
and saved Europe. It would be folly to look beyond the 
Frankish dominions for the representative Churchman of the 
century. Yet, within them, it was left for a foreigner, the Anglo- 
Saxon Winfrith, better known by his adopted name of Bonrrace, 
to achieve fame as the reformer of the Frankish Church and the 
“ Apostle of Germany.” 


BONIFACE 


Ovr last studies have shown us two forces at work in the 
Christianising of the new nations. One was the Celtic 
Church of Ireland and the other the work directed from 
Rome. Both were active in England. Aidan of Lindis- 
farne, and the men trained under him, worked Southwards 
from Northumbria, while Augustine of Canterbury and 
his successors worked Northwards from Kent. It is a 
matter of general agreement that the former proved much 
the more effective. ~In view of the differences in 
organisation and in spirit, as well in certain obvious external 
matters, like the calculation of the date of Easter, and the 
shape of the tonsure, a clash was unavoidable. At Whitby 
in 664, the decisive encounter took place. There the 
question was debated whether the new Church of the 
Anglo-Saxons would hold to Iona or to Rome. In virtue 
of a blunt assertion of the power of the keys, Rome carried 
the day. Some of the Celtic missionaries retired, but 
some of them and many of those whom they had trained, 
accepted the situation. Conforming to Rome,.and owning 
allegiance to Rome, they retained much of the spirit of the 
Celtic Church. Asa result we find this English Church at 
once a nursery of missionaries. Among the earliest, there 
were those like Willibrord, the apostle of Friesland, who 
teceived some part of their training in Ireland. The 
later ones, like Boniface, were fully equipped at home. 
The Frankish dominions presented an opportunity. 
For the eighth century saw their armies not only rolling 
ror 
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back the Mohammedan invasion, but biting deeper and 
deeper into the territories of heathen tribes to the North 
and to the East. Each successive invasion saw some new 
Germanic tribe brought within the pale as a subject people. 
Christian duty and state policy alike demanded that 
Christianity should be imparted to them. But where 
were the missionaries to come from? ‘There was no 
strong missionary impulse in the secularised Frankish 
Church, nor did the Italian respond to the call. Fora time 
it had been left almost entirely to Irish pioneers who were 
looked upon as daring men with a very doubtful title to 
the orders they claimed. Traces of these men survive in 
most unlikely quarters. Increasingly, however, this 
mission-field drew from a new source of supply in England. 
The Church there recognised the claim of those kindred 
tribes. And by the time that Boniface began to shape his 
plans, scores of missionaries were already in the field, 
mainly among the Frisians at the Western end of Frank- 
lands’ northern border. 

Some fifteen years after the Synod of Whitby, 
Boniface was born at or near Crediton, just within 
or just over the borders of Wessex. We use the 
name Boniface from the beginning, though that name 
did not supplant his earlier name of Winfrith until 
his first visit to Rome. He was early an inmate of 
a monastery, first at Exeter, and then at Nutscelle, 
near Winchester. At the latter place, under the Abbot 
Winbert, he received a very sound education. His 
biographer, Willibald, tells us that ‘he shone in very 
great knowledge of the Scriptures, in eloquence of 
grammatical art, and the modulation of richly-flowing 
metres, as also in the simple exposition of history, in the 
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tripartite exposition of spiritual meaning, and in skill in 
composition.” He must have been a promising pupil, 
marked out for speedy promotion, for he was early chosen 
for an important mission from a Wessex Synod to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He might have risen to very 
high position had he remained at home. But the call of 
his unevangelised kinsmen was too strong to be resisted. 
In 716, when about thirty-seven, he set out for the nearest 
mission-field. This was the Friesland in which Willibrord 
had already been working for almost a generation among a 
people whose speech was proverbially almost the same as 
his own. Boniface arrived at an unfortunate moment. 
Frontier troubles had disorganised the mission. The time 
was not propitious for a new opening. So he returned 
home, baffled, but with his missionary enthusiasm unabated. 
On his return he was elected Abbot, but, in the interests 
of his life-plan, he declined the honour. In 718 he set 
out again, never to return. He went this time by way of 
Rome. This was to prove a momentous step, and to 
colour his whole life-work. Pope Gregory II saw the 
possibilities of this enthusiastic churchman, and gave him, 
according to his desire, a general commission as a preacher 
among the heathen. Thus provided, he set out for 
Thuringia on the North-East border of the Frankish 
dominions. He had not been long there, when he heard 
that conditions in Friesland had changed. He set out to 
join Willibrord, worked with him for some time, and 
declined nomination as his colleague and successor. With 
the practical experience there, he journeyed again Eastwards 
and at Améneburg in Hesse he founded his first monastery. 
His work in that region was so successful that in 722 he 
was summoned again to Rome. On this visit, he was 
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consecrated Bishop, with the Frankish borders as his 
field. He took the customary oath of allegiance to the 
Roman Bishop, with this significant emendation, “If I 
shall become aware that prelates walk contrary to the 
ancient institutes of the Holy Fathers, with them I will 
have no communion or fellowship.” His work was not to 
reinforce but to supersede that of the Celtic pioneers. 
He went back to his mission-field, armed with official 
letters. One was from the Pope. It ran thus: 
“Gregory, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to all 
most reverend and most holy brethren his fellow-bishops, 
religious presbyters or deacons, glorious dukes, magnificent 
chiefs, counts also, and all God-fearing Christians. We 
are very anxious on account of a report which we have 
received and believe. There are some races in the parts 
of Germany and on the east side of the Rhine, who, under 
the suasion of the old enemy, live in error, in the shadow 
of death. We have learned that some, under cover of the 
Christian religion, worship idols. Others, not as yet 
having knowledge of God, nor washed in the water of holy 
baptism, do not recognise their Maker. For the illumina- 
tion of both, we have thought it right to send the bearer 
of this letter, Boniface, our most reverend brother bishop, 
to preach the word of the true faith in these parts, so 
that by preaching the word of salvation he may provide 
for them eternal life, and if anywhere he should find those 
who have left the path of true faith, or by suasion of the 
devil are in error, he may correct them and by his teaching 
may bring them back to the harbour of safety, and inform 
them from the doctrine of this apostolic see, and may 
establish them so that they continue in the same Catholic 
faith. For the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, and for 
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reverence of His Apostles, we exhort you in all ways to 
support him in his efforts. . . . But if any— we 
desire it not—should attempt to hinder his work, or to 
oppose the ministry entrusted to him or his successors 
entering upon the same labour, may he be smitten with the 
divine sentence of anathema, may he lie under perpetual 
damnation.” ‘This letter from the head of the Church 
was supplemented a little later by this other, from the 
head of the state, Charles Martel. “To the holy lords 
and apostolic fathers in Christ the bishops; to the dukes, 
counts, deputies, stewards, agents, officers, messengers, 
and friends, the illustrious Charles, mayor of the palace, 
your well-wisher. Know that the apostolic Father in 
Christ, Boniface the bishop, has come to us, and has begged 
that we should take him under our protection and defence. 
Know that we have with glad mind done this. We have 
given to him the strength of our hand. Wheresoever he 
goes, he must be. preserved quiet and safe in our love, 
protection, and defence; on this condition that he does 
justice, and receives justice likewise. And if any difficulty 
arise which cannot be decided by the law, he must be left 
quiet and safe to our judgment, both he and his, so that 
no one shall do anything contrarious or harmful to him. 
And that the surer credence may be given to this, I have 
confirmed it at the foot with my own hand and we have 
sealed it with this ring.” 

With the support of the spiritual and temporal 
authorities Boniface proceeded to labour within the 
Frankish dominions in what is now Middle and South 
Germany, not only among the heathen in the interests 
of the Gospel, but among semi-Christians in the interests 
of Rome and order. To the direct mission work belongs 
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the most dramatic episode of his career. There stood at 
Geismar in Lower Hesse a great oak-tree, called the 
Thunderer’s Oak, a centre of pagan worship and a source 
of stumbling to half-emancipated Christians who could 
not rid themselves of their ancient terrors. Boniface 
determined to show how groundless their panic was. He 
announced his intention of felling the tree. When he and 
his company arrived at the spot, the pagans were present 
in large numbers. They made no attempt to interfere 
with the bishop who was defying the rage of the gods. 
But they little expected to see him successful in his act of 
sacrilege. When the tree came harmlessly to earth, 
they accepted this demonstration of the power of the 
Christian God, and in a chapel which Boniface built 
of its wood, they transferred their allegiance to the 
stronger. 

In his fight against pagan practices, Boniface found 
that one of his worst enemies was the condition of the 
Roman Church itself. In a late letter he complains to 
Pope Zacharias how difficult it is to wean the Germans 
from pagan practices when similar superstitions survive in 
Rome itself. Every year, in the beginning of January, 
he has been told, there may be seen, not only in the city 
of Rome, but close by the church of St. Peter, bands of 
people parading through the streets after the manner of 
the heathen, celebrating sacrilegious rites with songs and 
cries by night and day. Women, too, he complains, are 
to be seen wearing amulets in pagan fashion, with charms 
bound on their arms and legs, and publicly offering such 
things for sale. “If only your paternity would prohibit 
these paganisms in the city of Rome, it would be a gain to 
you, and a wonderful help to us in our church teaching.” 
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He is neither the first nor the last missionary to be troubled 
with the problem of the home base. 

In his work of evangelising and education, Boniface 
worked through monastic foundations. He called to his 
help many, both men and women, of his own land and race. 
If Ireland had sown in certain corners, it was England 
that garnered the harvest. 

But with all his missionary intentions, Boniface found 
himself more and more immersed in the work of organisa- 
tion. From 732 to the last year of his life, he was Rome’s 
agent in consolidating his own work and the work of many 
others. In that year he was made Archbishop by Gregory 
III, and in 738 after a third visit to Rome, he was entrusted 
with legatine powers to delimit dioceses and to ordain 
bishops. Four bishoprics were set up in Bavaria, and the 
clergy purged of any remaining Celtic taint. Four also 
were set up in Middle Germany, within the Hesse and 
Thuringia of his own work. Two independent Church 
provinces had thus been established within the limits of 
Frankland. It looked as if conflict might arise between 
these two new provinces and the rest of the Frankish Church. 
But in the same year (741), both Charles Martel and Pope 
Gregory III died. Under the sons of Charles Martel 
and Pope Zacharias, Boniface ceased altogether from 
being a missionary and became a Reformer of the Frankish 
Church, living mainly at Mainz, which became the seat 
of his Archbishopric. These were the years of many 
Synods in which unworthy bishops were deposed, secular- 
ised property restored, and the whole organisation made 
more compact. Useful as the work was, it did not lie to 
the heart of Boniface. He was more interested in the 
great Monastery of Fulda, preparations for which he began 
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to supervise early in 744. Not far from the monastery 
is a hill called the Bischofsberg. Thither every year 
Boniface came to spend some days or weeks in retreat. 
As Columbanus watched the walls of Bobbio rise from his 
“desert,” so Boniface with Fulda. This project of his 
old age was to be the mightiest force for Christian culture 
in the land. Its designated Abbot was sent to learn the 
secrets of the great monastic houses that the good points 
of the best might be concentrated in this one spot. And 
neither Fulda nor Sturm its abbot belied his hopes. Bit 
by bit he handed over his administrative work at Mainz 
to Lul, his successor-designate. 

A quiet passing within call of Fulda would have seemed 
anatural end tosucha life. But in 753, when seventy-four 
years of age, all the old missionary fervour returned. A 
door seemed to open into the heathen part of Friesland, 
and it might be given to him even yet to fulfil his youthful 
dream of taking a leading part in the conversion of these 
kinsmen. He was certain that he would never return. 
To his successor he gave, before leaving, his final instruc- 
tions—“ From my longed-for journey I shall not return. 
The day of my departure is at hand, the time of my death 
draws near. I shall lay down this workinghouse of my 
body, and pass to the prize of eternal reward. But thou, 
my dearest son, must carry out to a perfect end the 
building of churches in Thuringia, which I have begun. 
Thou must complete the building of the basilica which 
I have begun at Fulda, and thither bring my body aged 
with many circles of years.” With a goodly company of 
younger men, he penetrated into the heart of heathen 
Friesland. ‘There was a ready response to the message, and 
many were placed under instruction with a view to 
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confirmation. But on the day set for this public reception 
(June 5, 754), there appeared in the early morning an 
armed band of heathen Frisians, who immediately fell 
upon the mission company, and massacred them one and 
all. His body and his belongings were brought to Fulda. 
Among the latter was the volume with which he sought 
to ward off the assassin’s blow, stained, it is claimed, with 
his blood. It is still one of the treasures of Fulda. 

Very varied verdicts have been passed on Boniface. 
Some have seen in him the unscrupulous agent of Rome, 
ruthlessly suppressing better men than himself in the older 
Celtic missionaries, others, an Ultramontane smothering 
the first aspirations of the French Church for national 
independence. But, at the heart of him, he was an 
Evangelist. His self-chosen activities were all missionary * 
and educational. To bring pagans to Christ was his aim 
from first to last. And if his energies were deflected from 
this to the less congenial tasks of disciplining and organising 
exceedingly imperfect Christians and of restoring some 
purity and fervour to a very secular Church, what kept him 
at them was the conviction that only thus could the 
missionary work be conserved. He brought his frontier- 
churches into the same connection with Rome that his own 
Anglo-Saxon Church had learned to value, and through his 
monasteries and their staffs of educated fellow-country- 
men, he placed these Churches of his in contact with the new 
Anglo-Saxon culture associated with the monasteries of Eng- 
land. Though he had had unlimited command over all the 
available resources of his day, he could not have bettered 
this programme. And sohis memory survives, not primarily 
as the missionary he longed to be, but as the organiser 
who has won enduring fame through tasks unwelcome. 
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Tuis century saw on the outskirts of Christendom the continuance 
of important Christian missions, mainly through the enterprise 
of the revived Frankish Church. The spirit of Willibrord and 
Boniface survives in Apostles of the North like Ebbo and Ansgar. 
But the great and decisive events for the Christian Church took 
place at the heart of things. The Frankish Kingdom under 
Charlemagne attained its most imposing proportions. Out of 
the welter of the new nations there had come into being what 
promised to be a stable and enduring civil power, a fit heir to the 
Western traditions of Imperial Rome. The accomplished fact 
was recognised before the eighth century closed by the coronation 
of Charles as Emperor. Church and Empire seemed thereby 
to be fused into a new unity even more complete than the earlier 
one of Theodosius. In reality, the way was prepared for the 
most bitter and prolonged conflict of the Middle Ages. 

Reviewed from the standpoint of Christian culture, the ninth 
century is known for its miniature revival of learning. It is the 
period of the Carolingian Renaissance, The work was inaugurated 
and perfected by great scholars imported from abroad. England 
gave Alcuin for its first beginnings; Ireland John Scotus Erigena 
for its fruition. Either of these might stand as a representa- 
tive Churchman of the age, but since the history of the 
Christian Church could be written without reference to them, 
and could not be written without reference to Charlemagne 
himself, he must, like Constantine, stand as representative of the 
period which is still called by his name. 

From the point of view of the development of Medieval 
Church polity, the most significant movement is that represented 
by the Churchman or group of Churchmen who, in this century, 
produced the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals—that mixture of 
genuine and forged documents on which the pretentious structure 
of the later Papacy rested. Cuartrmacne himself, however, 
is to be preferred to these nameless deceivers. 


CHARLEMAGNE 


In the first weeks and months of the ninth century, 
wherever men gathered in Europe, they might have been 
found discussing the significance of the news which had 
just been brought from Rome. On Christmas Day, 800, 
there had taken place one of the most memorable incidents 
in the history of the Christian Church. Charlemagne had 
gone to Rome in pursuance of his policy towards Pope 
Leo III, who, in the previous year, had fled across the Alps 
to his protection as a refuge from accusations and mal-— 
treatment. Charles had already enquired into the 
matter through a commission, and had banished the Pope’s 
accusers. ‘The Pope, in Charles’ presence, further purged 
himself by an oath. In gratitude for this public vindication 
of his integrity, the Pope took the step which is thus 
narrated in a Frankish chronicle—“ Now on the most holy 
day of the Lord’s birth, while the king was at Mass, upon 
rising after prayer before the tomb of the blessed Apostle 
Peter, Pope Leo, with the consent of all the bishops and 
priests and of the chief men of the Franks and likewise of 
the Romans, set a golden crown upon his head, while the 
Roman people shouted aloud ‘To Charles Augustus, 
crowned by God the great and peace-giving Emperor of 
the Romans, life and victory!’ After hymns of praise 
had been sung by the people, he received the adoration of 
the Pope, after the apostolic manner of the ancient 
Emperors, since this also was done by the will of God.” 
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The news created little surprise ; it was considered natural 
and inevitable. The Frankish kingdom was out of sight 
the strongest power in the West. ‘Time after time it had 
delivered the Roman Church, when the Eastern Byzantine 
Empire and its representative in the West—the Exarch of 
Ravenna—had failed. Its rulers had already secured the 
title of Patricius which had once belonged to the Exarch. 
The coronation of Charles as Emperor was only the 
recognition of a position he himself and his line had 
achieved. 

As for the Empire that centred in New Rome that did 
not trouble patriotic Franks. To them “ the name of 
Emperor had ceased among the Greeks, and a woman, 
Irene by name, had usurped for herself the imperial rule.” 
At the moment, the difficulty about two Emperors with 
two Empires was no source of perplexity. Charles was 
Augustus. He stood in the succession of Constantine, 
Theodosius, and Justinian. Here and there people may 
have been puzzled as to the manner of his elevation to 
this dignity. Charles himself seems to have been taken 
by surprise. He had his own ambitions. But this was 
not the way in which he had planned their fulfilment. 
Left to himself, he might have chosen some such method 
as he prescribed for his son Louis—directing him to take 
the crown from the altar and to place it on his own head. 
Henceforward there was a Christian Empire of the West 
alongside a Christian Church. There were times, in the 
centuries that followed, when the actual conditions made 
it hard to recognise either Empire or Church, but Pope 
and Emperor both saw themselves in theory at the head 
of a compact community, and the inter-relation of the two 
jurisdictions became the great political problem of the 
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later Middle Ages. In these conflicts, so much importance 
was attached to precedents that every incident of this 
first coronation was fought over on many occasions. 
Partisans of the Emperor contended that the crown was 
the prize of conquest, that the Pope had only recognised 
the position won by the wide conquests and wise sagacity 
of Charles, and emphasis was laid on the Pope’s prostration, 
which meant, it was contended, the concession to Charles 
of the known position of the Byzantine Emperor, undis- 
puted Head of the Church in the East. Papal champions 
contended that the Pope bestowed the crown, because it 
was his right to do so. In virtue of the jurisdiction 
entrusted to him as head of Christendom, it pertained to 
him to set up Emperors and to dethrone them, if need be. 
The few democrats contended that the essential matter in 
the transaction was the acclamation of the Roman people. 
All these contentions were to arise later; at the moment 
the coronation was accepted with few questions and with 
a certain quiet rejoicing. 

What manner of man, then, was this Charles—the first 
among the new nations to bear Imperial rule in a new kind 
of Empire? A French historian has said, ‘‘ This man is 
so truly great that greatness has been incorporated in his 
very name.” But after what fashion was his greatness ? 
We are familiar with the Charlemagne of romance, which 
conjures up the picture of a great champion of Christen- 
dom surrounded by peerless paladins, driving back the 
Moorish hordes, training knights in the high ideals of 
Christian chivalry. This picture will not blend with the 
massacre of Verden, the friendly relations with Caliph 
Haroun Al Raschid, or with his frequent unchastities. 
We recall Alcuin’s words when treating of the kingly 
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virtues, “ Behold our Solomon, resplendent with the 
diadem of wisdom. Imitate his most noble traits. Cherish 
his virtues, but avoid his vices.” It is difficult to recon- 
struct the mind of the Church of the twelfth century 
which could elevate asceticism and chastity into the 
cardinal Christian virtues and yet recognise Charles as an 
official Saint and pray that its members “ might be found 
worthy to enjoy his pious and propitious intercession in 
heaven.” Charles was certainly like his grandfather Charles 
Martel, a great hammer of the Mohammedans, driving 
them finally out of France, and further and further into 
Spain. It was possible for him to remain at the same time 
on friendly terms with the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid, for 
the imposing primitive unity of Islam had been broken 
and there was no love lost between Bagdad and Cordova. 
But his most frequent campaigns were on the Northern 
frontier, against the Saxons. In these he claimed to be 
animated by an equal zeal for Christianity. His object 
was the conversion of the heathen. His methods were 
not calculated to promote religion. ‘They seem, especially 
in the final campaign of 804, almost to have out-Islamed 
Islam. Baptism or death was the alternative. And the 
records indicate that multitudes refused to leave their 
faith at the bidding of the conqueror. It was a sparsely 
peopled tract that he added thus to his dominions. His 
first biographer, Einhard, sums up the Saxon conquests 
in one complacent sentence: “ Thus they were brought 
to accept the terms of the king, in accordance with which 
they abandoned their demon worship, renounced their 
national religious customs, embraced the Christian faith, 
received the divine sacraments, and were united with the 
Franks, forming one people.” By war, aggressive, ruthless, 
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but brilliantly successful, the Frankish Empire grew, until 
the Kingdom he inherited in 768 had grown by his death 
in 814 to dimensions too unwieldy for any but another 
super-man like himself. From the fragments into which 
it split, arose the familiar outlines of the Western Europe 
that we know. 

If he had been merely a conqueror, Charles could have 
no place in this gallery. But he was also a great reformer 
of the Church. It never entered into his head that this 
was not his business. Alcuin called him Pontifex; 
another later Churchman “ Bishop of the Bishops.” He 
counted himself responsible for its good order. “ Pro- 
tector and Corrector” was his self-chosen designation. 
He found the Church in need of both. The words of 
Boniface were still applicable : “‘ For the most part, in the’ 
cities, the episcopal sees are given over to the possession 
of avaricious laymen, or to wicked and worldly clergy to 
enjoy in a merely secular way.” Nothing pleased him 
better than to encounter a capable and earnest bishop, 
devoted to his proper work. Such were few and far 
between at the beginning of his reign. We know that he 
put on record his intention to put this pointed request to 
the bishops and abbots: “ Declare to us truly what these 
words mean which you use so often, ‘to renounce the 
world,’ and by what sign one can distinguish those who 
renounce the world from those who are still occupied with 
it. Whether it is only by the fact that they do not bear 
arms, and are not publicly married? Also to ask if he is 
renouncing the world who labours each day, no matter 
how, to increase his wealth, sometimes promising the 
happiness of the kingdom of heaven, and sometimes 
threatening with the eternal punishments of hell?” 
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One encounter with Alcuin suggests that he was too 
exorbitant in his expectations from his clergy. Alcuin 
had been discoursing on the virtues and the learning of 
Augustine and Jerome. At the end, Charles impatiently 
demanded “ Why can I not have twelve clerks such as 
these?” Alcuin was astounded at the demand, and 
retorted, “‘ The Lord of heaven and earth had but two 
such, and wouldst thou have twelve?” It is misleading, 
however, to build upon this story. He was satisfied with 
much less. But he was not satisfied with the slovenliness 
of a secularly-minded man. His capitularies, almost 
half of which are devoted to things ecclesiastical and 
religious, demonstrate his zeal for the purity of the Church. 
Even more is this evident in the contrast between his tone 
and that of the Popes in the correspondence that survives. 
The Popes throughout are concerned about their temporal 
possessions. They covet new ones, or they fear for those 
they have. What they want from Charles is security and 
expansion. There is none of that concern for spiritual 
and moral upbuilding that we might expect from the head 
of the Church. A glaring instance occurred in the image- 
controversy. When Nica in 787 declared in favour of 
image-worship, the Frankish Church considered the 
question on its merits. The result was embodied in the 
Caroline Books, and Pope Hadrian was called upon to 
denounce the Eastern Church, and, in particular, the 
Emperor as heretical. Hadrian’s answer was to the effect 
that he would summon the Emperor to surrender to Rome 
its rightful owner, “ the patrimony of the jurisdiction of 
the Illyrian diocese, and that if this was refused, he would 
then condemn the emperor as a heretic.” It says much 
for Charles that he continued in his self-imposed task of 
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reform with so little direct encouragement from official 
ecclesiastical quarters. 

More fundamental even and more permanently fruitful 
was the zeal of Charles for education. He felt himself 
hampered for the want of it. He saw his Church and his 
people handicapped by ignorance. His land must possess 
the most efficient educational agencies. There had been 
a Palace School before, but, as Charles himself said, “ the 
study of letters had been well-nigh extinguished by the 
neglect of his ancestors.” Such reputation as Christian 
Gaul had for learning had disappeared in the wild 
Merovingian days. The lands where the torch of learning 
was still alight were Northumbria and Ireland. Prominent 
among the scholars of Northumbria was Alcuin of York. 
Charles encountered him in 768—the very year of his 
accession. They met again in Italy in 781. This time 
Charles invited Alcuin to settle at his court. The palace 
school was re-instituted. Charles set a good example by 
attaching himself to it as a pupil. There with his family 
and adherents he submitted to a very elementary course 
of instruction. Under the wise guidance of Alcuin, his 
appreciation for learning grew. He began to feel more 
keenly the density of the darkness which enveloped his 
land. He must have an educated Church. In the famous 
proclamation of 787, in some ways the most important 
document of the early Middle Ages, he says, “‘ During past 
years we have often received letters from different 
monasteries informing us that at their sacred services the 
brethren offered up prayers on our behalf; and we have 
observed that the thoughts contained in these letters, 
though in themselves most just, were expressed in uncouth 
language, and while pious devotion dictated the sentiments 
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the unlettered tongue was unable to express them aright. 
Hence there has arisen in our minds the fear lest, if the skill 
to write correctly were thus lacking, so too would the 
power of rightly comprehending the sacred Scriptures 
be far less than was fitting, and we all know that though 
verbal errors be dangerous, errors of the understanding 
are yet more so. We exhort you, therefore, not only not 
to neglect the study of letters, but to apply yourselves 
thereto with perseverance and with that humility which 
is well pleasing to God; so that you may be able to 
penetrate with greater ease and certainty the mysteries of 
the sacred Scriptures.” But not only was the Church 
to apply itself to its own education, that it might be equal 
to its work, it was to be responsible for the teaching of the 
nation. ‘The same proclamation desired each monastery 
to choose out “men who are both able and willing to 
learn, and also desirous of instructing others,” and a 
“General Admonition ” two years later was devoted to 
the subject of schools in each Cathedral and monastery. 
In 796 Alcuin was released from his labours in the palace 
school to take charge of the foremost monastic institution 
in France, the great Abbey of St. Martin at Tours. It 
was partly a reward for his labours, but mainly to show 
how efficient an educational instrument a monastery 
might become. In this way, through imported scholars, 
and the king’s wise use of them, there sprang up in 
Frank-land that new dawn of culture that we call the 
Carolingian Renaissance. 

Tt was well for Europe that Charles proved so keen. 
For Danish invasion was speedily to quench the smoking 
flax both of Northumbria and Ireland, but the flickering 
flame transferred to Frank-land was not quite extinguished 
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in the troubles that befell that land. Charles did much to 
save something of the light of learning before it was too 
late. Paul the Deacon said of Charlemagne, “One knows 
not which to admire most in this great man, his bravery 
in war or his wisdom in peace, the glory of his military 
achievement or the splendour of his triumphs in the 
liberal arts.” His Empire patiently up-built through 
conquest was destined to be speedily dissolved; his 
purified Church to touch even lower levels than those 
from which he raised it; but his educational ideals and 
plans made possible the survival, through the darkest days 
of all, of some remnant of culture which might serve as a 
foundation for new achievements, when stability emerged 
once more, and men turned to cultivate the arts of peace. 

His function in history was to provide a temporary 
unity in which the rude strength of the Teutonic peoples 
could receive some common training in sound elementary 
learning and in Christian faith and culture. 
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THE TENTH CENTURY 


In the tenth century the fortunes of the Christian cause sank to 
their lowest levels. The Frankish Roman Empire had dissolved 
into large and unstable fragments, mainly engaged in internecine 
conflict. The new form of that Empire in Otto and his 
successors succeeded only in part and for a very brief period in 
patching up the broken unity. The disunited Christian world 
was subjected to successive inroads from every quarter. From 
the South the Mohammedans, from the East the Magyars, and 
from the North the Northmen spread havoc and devastation. 
Most of the centres of education were laid waste. Learning, 
religion and morality seemed on the verge of extinction. 
Matters were worst at the centre. The condition of Papal Rome 
baffles description. It is little wonder that those who expected 
the end of the world in the year 1000 saw in prospect an end like 
Sodom and Gomorrah. “ Rome,” said one contemporary, “is 
the seat of every iniquity.” And to him its bishops were 
“monsters devoid of all knowledge, human and divine, and a 
disgrace to the world.” Yet far from the centre there was 
manifest vitality. In Russia, Poland and Denmark Christian 
missions made steady and at times even brilliant progress ; while 
in England some of the fruits of King Alfred’s renaissance still 
remained. The darkest of the dark ages was not without its 
streaks and shafts of light. Even at the centre the generation 
which had known the after-glow of the Frankish revival was not 
likely to be happy in the darkness of the abyss. It was inevitable 
that there should be strong impulses of reformation, and that 
these should be directed primarily to clerical and monastic life. 
The most potent of these was the monastic movement which 
radiated from Cluny, and the only Churchman who can claim a 
place here is the inspirer and director of that revival, Ovo, 
the Abbot of Cluny. 


ODO OF CLUNY 


ALREADY more than once we have seen Monasticism at 
work. We have seen Columbanus in the spirit and 
according to the methods of Celtic Monasticism conceiving 
and executing great missionary enterprises ; we have seen 
Gregory the Great using the Benedictines as his agents 
in England and Gaul; we have seen Boniface, repre- 
sentative of Rome and student of the Benedictine rule, 
establishing monastic centres of Christian culture in 
which the best in the Benedictine Rule and the best in’ 
the Anglo-Saxon Celtic tradition should be combined ; 
and we have seen Charlemagne using the monasteries as 
instruments in his plans of education. At his death, 
throughout the Frankish Empire there were many establish- 
ments in which his teaching had borne fruit. Scarcely 
had he passed away, when what is reckoned a reformation 
of the system was carried through. Its director was 
Benedict of Aniane. In addition to certain moral aberra- 
tions, there were two things in the conditions of his day 
which vexed his orderly soul. In the multitude of 
institutions there was no real uniformity of rule. Celtic 
rules still survived in Brittany and elsewhere, and many 
foundations which were nominally Benedictine were either 
unfamiliar with, or had deliberately departed from, the 
prescriptions of the founder. If order and system were of 
any value, there must be uniformity. Such uniformity 
was only possible through a return to the original 
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Benedictine rule, strictly interpreted. With the approval 
of his ruler, Louis the Pious, the desired end was attained 
through a Synod in 816, anda capitulary in the following 
year. First and foremost, Benedict of Aniane was an 
apostle of monastic uniformity. But he was more. It 
is quite evident that he did not like Charlemagne’s ideal 
of the monastery as primarily an educational establishment. 
Earnest men had not renounced the world to teach 
children and ignorant adults. At least two things in the 
Rule took precedence of any literary task. These were 
manual labour, and the regular worship of God. Every 
abbot must give attention to these, if he wished to be 
counted loyal to the rule. The hours given to copying 
manuscripts and to instruction must not be filched from 
the time which ought to be devoted to toil in the fields 
and to the praises of God. A marked change, not 
entirely for the better, came over the Frankish monasteries. 
They grew more like each other, and a new orderly routine 
held sway within their walls. The rigidity of it, however, 
provoked reaction, and the disorder of the time with its 
civil wars and its invasions intensified this into headlong 
degeneration. Within two generations, all that remained 
of Benedict’s reform was the tradition that, for Frank-land, 
there was only one rule—the rule of Benedict. 

_At the beginning of the tenth century, monasticism 
in Frank-land was again in pitiable case. Some of the 
wealthier communities were given over to self-seeking 
worldly-minded abbots whose main concern was to secure 
as much as possible of the abundant revenues for the 
purposes of personal ostentation and luxury. Monks 
dispossessed by the invaders returned to their former 
abodes, and counted themselves justified in annexing to 
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themselves the property which had once belonged to the 
community. Such renegade actions would have been 
infrequent, had the monasteries been fed mainly by those 
who, on arriving at manhood, has deliberately sought 
their shelter. But the main source of supply was the 
oblatt, children whom their parents handed over for life 
in infancy. Those thus dedicated frequently never 
developed any sense of vocation. Like Gottschalk, the 
son of a freeborn Saxon noble, they strove in vain to escape 
the prison-house. Or, like many a nameless monk, they 
resolved to have as good a time as their ingenuity could 
secure. Abundant opportunities came in the general 
upheaval, and many monasteries lapsed into folly, dissipa- 
tion andcrime. The history of Farfa is an almost incredible 
record of corruption and violence. The rival abbots who 
had conspired to murder their predecessor; the monks 
each with his mistresses and his private villa; the brocaded 
vestments converted into dresses for their women, and 
the communion plate into ear-rings and ornaments; the 
gathering at the Monastery on Sundays for jovial greetings ; 
the attempted strangling of reforming monks; and the 
poisoning of a reforming abbot make up a story of loath- 
some crime with no redeeming feature. Farfa, however, 
was in Italy. There was no equal depth of depravity in 
the North, though Odo.in some of his undertakings stood 
in grave danger of his life. From his writings it would be 
easy to select many lurid pictures of the monasteries he 
knew. But two general sentences will serve to show how 
heavily their degeneracy weighed down his spirit : “ What 
will these men say at the Judgment Day, or how will they 
appear unto whom Religion has been handed down, and 
in whose hands it has collapsed? Let them look to their 
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hidden deeds, of which I am ashamed to speak.” But, 
though the state of Monasticism might be desperate, Odo 
was sure that this was due to no inherent weakness. He 
had an overwhelming admiration for Benedict. He 
regarded the founder of the order as a second and greater 
Moses. ‘“ From the hard rock Moses and Benedict had 
brought forth water, Moses for the earthly needs of his 
people, Benedict for the spiritual needs of the monk. 
Far greater was Benedict’s glory than that of a king, if, 
as Solomon said, the glory of a king is in the multitude of 
his people. What king or emperor ever commanded so 
many legions in so many parts of the world and of so many 
races as Benedict, who led the militia of Christ, of both 
sexes and all ages, sworn voluntarily to God’s service ? ” 
What monasticism needed was a fresh loyalty to the great 
Rule, what the world needed was a demonstration of 
the power and purity of a life so lived. Of this funda- 
mental conviction, Cluny and its kindred houses were 
the fruit. 

Though he was the mainspring of the Clugniac revival, 
Odo cannot lay claim to be the founder of Cluny. Duke 
William of Aquitaine had shown himself ready to endow a 
new monastic foundation within his domains. He 
consulted Berno the abbot of Baume as to its location. 
Berno chose the site of the Duke’s hunting lodge at Cluny. 
The Duke, so runs the story, objected to the choice. It 
would disturb his hunting dogs. Berno met his objections 
thus: “‘ Drive out the dogs, and put monks in their place, 
for thou canst well think what reward God will give thee 
for dogs, and what for monks.” Thus it began and “ on 
the site of the former hunting-lodge rose a monastery so 
extensive in size, that St. Louis of France and his courtiers 
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could stay there without one of the monks having to leave 
his cell.” But, while there were as yet only temporary 
wooden houses, Cluny had already become under Berno 
famous for the strictness of its discipline. It was freer 
than most houses. Its charter secured this. The monks 
were freed from all interference by the founder or his 
heirs or any secular authority. ‘* Nosecular prince, count, 
bishop, not even the pope himself, was to seize their 
property, divide it, diminish it, nor give it to benefit 
another; nor were they to set an abbot over the monks 
against their will.” It was subject to Rome alone “for 
protection not domination.” It was this autonomy, and 
the strictness of discipline thus made possible, that drew 
Odo within the circle of Berno. A delicate child, he was 
marked out for a clerical life. His education was in 
progress when his health began to improve. He was 
thereupon withdrawn from clerical influence, and sent to 
court to be trained for a military career. The open-air 
life proved too strenuous for the youth, and subjected him 
to bodily agony, of which he could not get rid till he 
hastened at nineteen to Tours, and vowed himself to 
St. Martin. At Tours he passed through many phases 
—the budding ecclesiastical statesman, the promising 
scholar, and in reaction, the ascetic after the most extreme 
fashion of asceticism. ‘The experience attributed to a 
disciple may have been a reflection of his own. To him 
“ suddenly the world stood revealed as a sink of iniquity, 
and men hastening towards the bottomless hell.” The 
phase of extreme asceticism having passed away, he began 
to long for a genuine comradeship in monastic pursuits. 
Circumstances drew his attention to Berno’s regime at 
Baume, and to this monastery he sought entrance. He 
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found it thoroughly congenial. Here was no private 
property, no indulgence in forbidden foods, no.pandering 
to the flesh. Men, sparing in food and disciplined in 
obedience, devoted themselves to the worship of God. 
His main relief from the ordered routine was teaching— 
not of outsiders, but of the dedicated children within the 
monastery. Another was the improvement of the music, 
and the composition of hymns. He was never a great 
hymn-writer—not even a prolific one—but his achievement 
ranks him above the mere experimenters. He also devoted 
himself to writing, sorely against his will. It needed, 
indicates his early biography, a direct command from his 
superiors to induce him to begin. Just before Berno’s 
death in 927, he was chosen Abbot of Cluny; and under 
him it began to dwarf all the sister-houses, which had been 
under Berno’s general care. Cluny was well fitted to bea 
centre of inspiration. It lay not far from a frequented 
route to Rome. It was safe from possible invasion, and 
undisturbed by marauders. Within a few years Cluny 
had come to be regarded as a model monastery, and its 
abbot was being asked continually to undertake the reform 
of other houses. It was not an easy undertaking, In 
many places he was no welcome visitor. At times he was 
threatened with assassination. At Fleury, the home of 
the relics of the founder, he was met by monks armed with 
sword and spear, while supporting brethren hurled stones 
from the roof. It was only because he seemed to fulfil a 
living prediction about a man from Aquitaine that he 
secured an entrance. It is doubtful if even that would 
have been effective had he not had behind him the 
invitation and the backing of the secular authority. Some 
of these reforms were very transient, and it was fortunate 
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that Odo had a more effective instrument than the right 
of personal entry. 

In 931, a fresh charter gave a new privilege to Cluny. 
One of the fundamental principles of the Benedictine Rule 
was fixity of residence. A transference needed the consent 
of both the abbots concerned. But now, any earnest 
monk who found things not to his liking in his own 
monastery might move to Cluny: “if any monk from any 
monastery should wish to pass over to your manner of 
living with the sole object of amending his life, 
thou mayest receive him.” Thus Cluny became a training 
institute, the influence of which was felt far and near. 
There the visiting monks lived their lives according to the 
fulness of the Benedictine Rule, and what they had learned 
and seen and lived they were able to communicate to 
others. New houses were erected to carry out the ideals 
of Cluny, and old houses everywhere were driven by the 
pressure of opinion within and without to seek the same 
ideal. Odo’s last reforms were all in Italy. There he 
faced a harder task than in his native land, and the results 
were neither so heartening nor so enduring. Under 
premonitions of the end, he left Italy for Tours, where 
so many years before he had made his first dedication of 
himself, and there on December 4, 942, he died. He had 
seen a multitude of monasteries purified and proud to 
associate themselves with the name of Cluny; he had 
fostered and directed a new zeal which was to bear fruit 
in the succeeding century not only in monastic life, but in 
the general life of the Church; and he left the memory 
of a devoted servant of the Lord Jesus, of Martin of Tours, 
and of Benedict of Nursia. 

This sketch would not be complete without a further 
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reference to his hymns. The most satisfactory reference 
is to give one in full. It is the Hymn for the day of 
St. Mary Magdalene, and the translation is that of 
Mr. J. D. Chambers in his Lauda Syon. 


O Church our Mother! speak His praise, 
Pour forth to Christ the thankful lay, 
Who by His sevenfold gifts of grace 
Can purge a sevenfold guilt away. 


Mary, of Lazarus sister, who 

In many and deep transgressions fell, 
Regains the path of life anew, 

Saved from the very jaws of Hell. 


Sick, to the Healer she repairs, 
Of spikenard is her offering pure ; 
All her disease and withering cares, 
The great Physician’s counsels cure. 


The unction of the contrite breast 
Her tears which fast as rivers flow, 
Her pious deeds by heaven are blest, 
With medicine for her guilt and woe. 


Her carnal lusts are past and gone, 
Fair chalice cleansed, no longer vile ; 
A vessel freed from shame and scorn, 
And changed, in glorious sheen to smile. 


Victorious from Death’s dark domains 
Her Jesus she beheld return ; 

And matchless gifts of Him obtains 
Who doth with love transcendent burn. 


To God alone all Glory be 
Who boundless gifts of grace affords, 
From sin and pain His flock sets free 
And crowns them with divine rewards. 
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Tue new spirit which radiated from Cluny made steady progress. 
By the middle of the century it was no longer an unofficial head 
of some reformed institutions; it was an organisation. The 
Congregation of Cluny consisted of monasteries in many lands 
which had accepted the laws of Cluny, and recognised its Abbot 
as their head. This unquestioning allegiance to a supreme 
authority conserved the gains of this monastic revival. It 
persisted longer than any previous one had done. It quickened 
the imagination of keen Churchmen, who saw in a similar 
subordination to the Roman Pope a possible regeneration for 
the Church. There was nothing in the early Popes of this 
century to justify such a hope. The worst of all was a youth 
who, after enjoying the Papacy in his own squalid way, sold it 
to a decent man, and then, repenting of his bargain, sought to 
regain his position by force. At this point the Emperor stepped 
in by invitation. The rest of the history of the century may be 
summed up in a sentence: the Empire reforms the Papacy, 
then the reformed Papacy defies the Empire. For a succession 
of decent Popes with the ideals of Cluny so revived the prestige 
of the Papacy that freedom and authority seemed attainable and 
desirable, and even world-dominion seemed within reach. The 
Popes guided and inspired by Hildebrand show a new masterful- 
ness, in which zeal for the Church’s purity is mingled with an 
equal zeal for its dominance. And when in 1073, Hildebrand 
began to occupy the papal chair as Gregory VII, the battle was 
set in array. He provided the Papacy with a programme which 
was to determine its policy for centuries. So important was his 
rule that though the eleventh century saw the final schism 
between East and West, the first Crusade, and important 
Christian missions centring round Scandinavia, we still call it 
“The Age of Hitpesranp.” 


HILDEBRAND 


In the index to a well-known Church history, Hildebrand 
appears as Gregory VII, Emperor. It is a very natural 
misprint, for there was more of the imperial in Gregory’s 
outlook than in that of any previous Bishop or Pope of 
Rome. His tradition is from Trajan rather than from 
Clement. It is claimed that the name Gregory was 
conferred on him at his accession by acommunity convinced 
that he would rival in power and influence the first Gregory, 
Gregory the Great. He had so proved himself in his 
apprenticeship that no limit was set to his possible achieve- 
ment. It has been asserted, however, that he assumed the 
name himself in honour of Gregory VI, the man who 
bought the Papacy from that debauched youth, John XIX, 
and the crafty plan of securing that doubtful Pope’s 
recognition by himself adopting the number seven is not 
unlike Hildebrand. He certainly first appears in the 
clear light of history in attendance on that Pope in his 
exile in Germany. He was born about the year 1020 
in a small village in Tuscany in a very humble home. 
Where and how he received his training we do not know. 
One account assigns to him as main teacher the John 
Gratian who became Gregory VI. It has also been 
suggested that he spent many years at Cluny. This, 
however, was based on a confusion with another person 
of the same name. A short visit to Cluny much later is 
all the definite contact substantiated by the sources, 
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But whether he ever was in residence in a daughter-house, 
whether indeed he was ever a monk at all, he seems to have 
been captured early by the Clugniac ideal, and his 

‘fundamental aspiration was for the purification of the 
Church after its standard. Insignificant of stature, and 
unprepossessing of appearance, the “sallow dwarf” 
possessed unrivalled gifts of industry and determination. 
He shrank from no toil, and he disdained no method, in 
the pursuit of his aim, Early in his pontificate he wrote 
to the Abbot of Cluny, “I would that you knew the 
anguish that assails my soul. The Church of the East 
has gone astray from the Catholic faith. If I look to the 
West, the North, or the South, I find but few bishops whose 
appointments and whose lives are in accordance with the 
laws of the Church, or who govern God’s people through 
love and not through worldly ambition. Among princes 
I know not one who sets the honour of God before his 
own, or justice before gain. IfI did not hope that I could 
be of use to the Church, I would not remain at Rome a 
day.” This I take to be an utterance thoroughly sincere. 
From beginning to end he fought with his whole strength 
against the three enemies indicated in it—clerical marriage, 
simony, and independent secular authority. 

After the death of his patron, Gregory VI, Hildebrand 
returned to Rome in the company of the greatest of the 
German popes, Leo IX, by whom he was promoted to 
office and made rector of the monastery of St. Paul. He 
stood high in the esteem of this eager reformer, but not 
until the accession of Nicholas II in 1058 did he become 
definitely the power behind the throne. One of the first 
acts of this regime was to dissociate the papal election from 
Imperial nomination, and Hildebrand, if not the originator 
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of the new proposals which vested the nomination in the 
cardinal-bishops, with the approval of the other clergy and 
the people, and the Emperor’s formal consent, must be 
reckoned to have given the scheme his approval. It 
reduced the Emperor’s part to a meaningless assent to a 
completed choice. It is noteworthy, therefore, that his 
own election in 1073 conformed to no type. He was 
officiating at the funeral service of his predecessor when 
the people present acclaimed him Pope and forthwith 
enthroned him. His Papacy began with a tumult, it 
continued in tumult, it ended in tumult. He took up the 
reins of office at once, though he was careful in official 
documents to call himself only Pontiff-elect until his 
consecration in June. This prevented an immediate 
breach with the Imperial power. But within a fortnight 
of the election he contemplates such as inevitable, and he 
writes, concerning young Henry IV, that if he will not 
obey a fatherly admonition “ the sentence cursed be he 
that withholdeth his sword from blood will not fall upon 
us, thanks be to God.” 

The situation which the new Pope found was this. 
For almost a generation reforming Popes has passed 
innumerable laws against clerical marriage and simony. 
It had proved easy to make legislation ; it was not so easy 
to enforce it. The few determined attempts had been 
met by a determined resistance. It was Gregory’s policy 
from the beginning to see that the laws were obeyed. At 
his first Synod the laws were repeated with a new sharpness, 
and it was evident that the Papacy was prepared to stand 
or fall with their enforcement. 

Clerical marriage had been forbidden in the Western 
Church by long-standing canons which had never been 
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universally obeyed and which had everywhere fallen into 
disuse. In the first half of the eleventh century there 
was a preponderance of married priests. Occasionally 
marriage was their only fault. Even that strenuous 
ascetic Peter Damiani had to acknowledge of the clergy 
of Piedmont that apart from this blot they appeared to 
him “as an angelic choir, and as shining lights in the 
church.” Alongside the married priests, there were some 
who scrupulously held to celibacy, and some who, nomin- 
ally celibate, lived lives of sexual licence. In the eyes of 
one like Peter Damiani, the debauchee and the married 
were one. They were both incontinent. They lived in 
fornication. ‘They were unworthy of the name of priest. 
In vain did they make appeal to the New Testament, the 
ancient tradition, and the custom of the Eastern Church. 
These pleas (particularly the last) only aggravated the 
offence. Gregory, as already indicated, imparted a new 
edge to previous legislation. All priests living in 
fornication, married and libertine alike, were to be 
excluded from celebrating Mass; if they remained obstinate 
in their sin and careless of the statutes of the holy fathers, 
the laity were to refuse to attend their services. It meant 
a very complete clearance in Rome itself, but Gregory 
did not hesitate. Elsewhere he found it difficult to get 
the bishops to take action. More than once he was 
compelled to adopt the doubtful policy of recommending 
priests to withdraw their obedience from bishops who 
neglected to enforce the rule, and of counselling the 
people not to attend services performed by the wilfully 
disobedient. He came perilously near asserting that the 
validity of the ordinance depended on the worthiness of 
the ministrant. In this campaign against clerical marriage 
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was Gregory carried away by the ideals of monkish piety ? 
This is certainly true of Peter Damiani. But Gregory 
was not uninfluenced by political motives. A married 
clergy would tend to hereditary succession, and entangle- 
ment with the affairs of the State. Celibacy would 
secure the independence and isolation of the clerical caste ; 
the church would hold undivided sway over its agents in 
every land. Feudal estates through succession fell into 
the hands of weaklings, the Church in every generation 
could set apart the best to do its work. A Church which 
thus commanded the unmingled allegiance of the best 
minds would enter into absolute power. Gregory fought 
with all his might for the enforcement of celibacy “ not 
alone as essential to the ascetic purity of the Church, but 
as necessary to the theocratic structure which he proposed 
to elevate on the ruins of kingdoms and empires.” 

He was equally strenuous in the suppression of simony. 
This gravest of ecclesiastical offences takes its name from 
Simon Magus, who offered the apostles money for the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. It came to be interpreted as the 
securing of any ecclesiastical office through payment. 
But in the eleventh century few of the ecclesiastical 
offices in question were purely ecclesiastical with spiritual 
functions alone. A bishopric had often huge estates, 
rivalling those of the feudal prince. The bishops had 
become barons in orders. An abbacy not seldom was 
similarly endowed. The simony of the time was the 
inevitable consequence of the inordinate wealth of the 
clergy and “it is a wild moral paradox to attempt to 
reconcile enormous temporal possessions and enormous 
temporal power with the extinction of all temporal motives 
for obtaining, all temptations to the misuse of, these 
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all-envied treasures.” The struggle for the suppression of 
simony led directly to the Investiture controversy, and 
this in turn involved, as Gregory saw from the beginning, 
the great conflict with secular powers, and in particular 
with the Empire, which is the main feature of his pontificate. 
Henry III, the notable German ruler who had reformed 
the Papacy, died at the height of his power. He was 
succeeded by his son, Henry IV, who was a mere youth 
when Hildebrand became Pope, and set out on his 
campaign to end investiture. When high ecclesiastical 
offices carried with them great temporal possessions, it 
was natural that secular rulers should have a claim in the 
selection of those who exercised such lordship within their 
realm. Henry III had freely nominated his bishops 
without question or rebuke. The custom had grown 
up that when a bishop died, his ring and staff were conveyed 
to the king ; his successor was put into possession through 
being “invested ” with these symbols, and on his taking 
the oath of allegiance for his temporal possessions. It 
was only after the investiture that his consecration took 
place. From the second year of his pontificate Gregory 
set his face like a flint against this practice. Nomination 
and deposition alike were in the hands of the Pope alone. 
Conflict was inevitable. As a later Pope, Paschal II, 
saw in a lucid moment, though he afterwards contended 
that he had made the suggestion only under duress, the 
right of Investiture could only be given up by a self- 
respecting sovereign if the Church gave up its huge 
possessions, and became more obviously and exclusively a 
spiritual power. Gregory did not shirk the conflict; 
instead, he chose his moment for provoking it. In 1075, 
when Henry IV was in grave difficulties with rebellious 
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subjects, he decreed in Synod the abolition of the right of 
Investiture. Henceforward every bishop and abbot who 
accepted it was to be deposed; and every secular ruler 
who exercised it was to be subject to the same penalty. 
Henry IV paid no attention. His difficulties over for the 
time, he went on his way as though the decree had never 
been. Gregory, therefore, dispatched an ultimatum, 
which closed its warnings with an allusion to Saul who 
“in the flush of triumph, refused to listen to the words 
of the prophet, and was punished by God.” From this 
and other allusions, it is evident that Samuel was one of 
Gregory’s special heroes. The priest who ruled Israel, 
setting up kings, and setting them aside, was one of the 
models on which he framed his policy. Henry’s answer 
to the ultimatum did not lack decision. A Synod at 
Worms renounced allegiance to the usurping Pope. 
Henry would come to Rome himself, and give the Church 
anewone. Among the letters of this phase was one from 
the King to the Pope, which began “‘ Henry, not by 
usurpation, but by God’s ordinance, King, to Hildebrand, 
no longer Pope, but a false monk,” and closed “I, Henry, 
by the grace of God King, with all the bishops of my realm, 
say unto thee, ‘Down! Down!’” The delegate who 
read this letter in a Roman Synod escaped with his life 
only through the intervention of the Pope who, after the 
excitement had died down, proceeded to deal with the 
offending monarch. He forbade him the rule of the 
whole German and Italian kingdom; he released all his 
subjects from their oath of allegiance; he forbade any 
to serve him as a king; and he excommunicated him for 
his disobedience to previous commands of the Church. 
Henry might have defied the sentences of dethronement 
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and excommunication, had his position in Germany been 
secure. But, as Gregory well knew, there were many 
turbulent princes waiting for some plausible excuse for 
revolt. They were not slow to seize their chance. So, 
before the year ended, Henry found himself in the position 
that if he could not clear himself from the excommunica- 
tion within a year from the date of the sentence, his rule 
was automatically to come to an end. And meanwhile, 
Gregory was on his way to Germany to deal with the 
situation. Henry saw that the one way out was to inter- 
cept Gregory and obtain from him absolution. In the 
depth of winter, amid terrible conditions, he crossed the 
Alps. Gregory, he learned, was at Canossa, a stronghold 
on a northern spur of the Apennines, not far from Parma. 
Thither he hurried with a meagre retinue. Denied access 
to the Pope, for three long days he stood, barefoot and in 
the penitent’s coarse woollen shirt, awaiting his pleasure. 
It was a very bitter winter, and in the courtyard Henry 
stood amid snow andice. Very conflicting must have been 
the emotions of the Pope. ‘There was doubtless 
exultation at the sight of the humiliation of his chief rival. 
The peasant’s son may have rejoiced in the abject submis- 
sion of this descendant of mighty kings. But this move 
had spoiled all his plans. He might delay, but he dared 
not refuse, absolution to the suppliant monarch. 
Absolved, Henry might regain the allegiance of his subjects 
and he would not have the joy of giving a new Emperor 
to Germany, as Henry III had given new Bishops to Rome. 
He seems to have delayed as long as his priestly conscience 
would permit. But after three days Henry was admitted. 
Professing his penitence, he received the absolution he 
had come so far to seek. Canossa was a triumph for 
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neither party. It increased the papal prestige at the 
expense of the papal plans. Henry secured his throne 
at the expense of personal abasement. A picture of papal 
triumph remained, however, in the minds of men, and 
Canossa became a symbol of the Church lording it over 
the State. 

From Canossa onwards, despite internal troubles and 
an anti-Emperor, Henry’s strength revived. Gregory’s 
declined, though Henry’s anti-Pope was no serious rival. 
He was forced to seek alliances among the Norman bandits 
of Southern Italy, against whose leader he had earlier 
hurled anathemas. Ceprano, where Robert Guiscard 
drove his hard bargain, must have been as humiliating to 
the Pope as Canossa to the Emperor. When the anti- 
Emperor fell in the end of 1080, in the very year in which” 
the Pope had expected and predicted the Emperor’s 
death, Henry pushed into Italy. At the moment of his 
utmost peril, Gregory summoned the Normans. Before 
them, Henry retired. Rome, defended stoutly by its 
citizens against Gregory’s allies, fell. The subsequent 
Norman sack was worse than the sack of Alaric. Rome was 
no longer a possible residence for the man who had called 
them in. With them he retired to Salerno, where he 
died in May, 1085. His last words are recorded to have 
been these—“ I have loved justice and hated iniquity, 
therefore I die in exile.’ An enemy with knowledge 
might have suggested the substitution of these—“ I have 
loved dominion, and sought dominion, therefore I die 
dominionless among my fellow-bandits.” There is an 
element of truth in both surveys. Admitting Gregory’s 
zeal for the purification and freedom of the Church, 
there can be no doubt that, as the years passed, this was 
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mingled with less worthy ambition. At times this was 
personal, as when he suggested a great Crusade to subjugate 
the Eastern Church and then to deliver it from the Saracens. 
For this great scheme he felt himself the predestined 
leader. But, normally, it was official. The Pope was the 
head of Christendom. He alone had power over the 
Church, to order its affairs and to settle its doctrine. He 
was supreme also over all secular authority. Princes were 
to kiss his feet alone. Kingdoms were at his disposal. 
The power to bind and loose in heaven carried with it a 
similar right on earth. This included the right of taking 
away and granting “empire and kingdom, duchies, 
marquisates, earldoms, and all human _ possessions,” 
according to the deserts of their stewards. Absolute 
sovereign over all things, he was responsible to none but 
God. His detractors call him megalomaniac, his admirers 
a foremost champion of Christ ; a neutral observer might 
pronounce him a power-intoxicated Churchman. Papal 
pretensions never soared higher, though they may have 
attained sharper definition. The later Middle Ages 
became the arena of a prolonged and bitter struggle to 
make good or to shatter this fantastic embodiment of the 
doctrine of Headship of Christ over the nations. 
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As we approach this century, we enter a world stirring with 
movement and peopled with bigger men. We find ourselves 
in the spring-time of medieval culture. A new life is coursing 
through the long dormant fibres. Theology begins to revive. 
Anselm of Canterbury marks an epoch in the development of the 
doctrine of the Atonement. Abelard, bent on making people 
think, throws out his many challenges in the name of reason. 
Peter the Lombard furnishes Scholasticism with a text-book. 
Schools of sober mystic piety like St. Victor at Paris flourish. 
Less sober mystics capture the popular ear. The Albigenses 
give new life to discredited Manichean tenets. Arnold of 
Brescia puts his pointed questions to autocracy. Whole areas 
are swept by revival movements. The second and third 
Crusades enlist the energies of the fighting men. 

But the new life is most evident in monastic piety. The 
Clugniac revival had spent itself. Popularity had brought 
wealth. Wealth had smothered the first simplicity. Com- 
munities with ample endowments lost the habit of, and the 
taste for, manual labour. Luxury and idleness brought worse 
evils in their train. New reformations, however, followed each 
other in quick succession. The Carthusians had already seen a 
dozen years of rigour when the century opened. Ten years later, 
the Cistercians had their undistinguished beginnings. Pramon- 
stratensians, Carmelites, and the Knightly Orders followed hard 
on each other’s heels. Many of the founders were notable men. 
Yet the great name of the century was not a founder. He was 
one who attached himself to an existing order, bringing it 
greatness and fame. We cannot think of the Cistercians apart 
from Bernarp or Crarrvaux, and he best represents a century 
of monastic enthusiasm. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


Ir one were asked to select one figure as the most 
representative of the best of Medizval Churchmanship 
in all its varied aspects it would be hard to find a better 
than Bernard of Clairvaux. In one respect only we 
should find him deficient. Despite his keen interest in 
certain of its phases, he had no deep understanding of the 
questions involved in what we call Scholasticism, towards 
which his attitude, while definitely disparaging, was 
largely the intuition of a religious man, not the result of 
any prolonged study, or even of any very serious attempt 
at comprehension. But with this one exception he touched 
the whole round of Medizval life and thought, and to 
everything he touched he brought his own worthy 
contribution. 

As a preacher, few men have ever swayed the masses 
with a like power; as a monk, by his reforms he gave 
Monasticism a new vogue among the upper classes. 
Detached in a manner from the ecclesiastical world of his 
day, and detached altogether from its central machinery, 
he was still its conscience and its guide. ‘Though medieval 
to the core, he was held in the highest honour by leaders 
of the Reformation. When the Church to-day sings 
“ Jesus, the very thought of Thee,” it is using Bernard’s 
words, 

Bernard came of a lineage which had no churchly 
record. Its name on both sides had been made in war. 
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No ecclesiastical connections are traceable until Bernard 
takes almost the whole family, younger and older, with 
him into the monastic life. He was born in 1091, in the 
castle of Fontaines, which his father Tescelin held in fief 
from the Duke of Burgundy. From his mother Alith he 
drank in religious instruction. Bernard’s picture of the 
mother of his friend Malachy of Armagh might have been 
a portrait of his own. ‘‘ Moreover his mother, more 
noble in mind than she was even in race (great though her 
ancestry was) took pains, in the very beginning of his ways, 
to show to her child the way of life, esteeming this 
knowledge of more value to him than the empty knowledge 
of the learning of this world.” There are indications that 
young Bernard was not over-robust. He seems never to 
have been intended for the life of a knight, but, from early 
years, to have been dedicated to the Church. Two ways 
lay before him; the secular and the regular. He might 
start on the secular road, the natural path to ecclesiastical 
preferments and promotions, or he might enter into a 
monastery, a step which, though not on the direct route 
to these things, might lead there just as surely, as the 
previous century had abundantly proved. For the 
eleventh century saw the height of the great Clugniac 
revival, when men trained in the revived strictness of the 
Benedictine rule had, from high office—not seldom the 
highest—lifted the Church out of the deadly miasmas of 
the tenth. 

The Clugniac revival had spent its force, having 
succumbed to the influences which were continually 
sapping the ascetic ideal; but a new venture had been 
inaugurated at Citeaux. There Stephen Harding, an 
Englishman, was observing the old austerities. So severe 
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was the discipline at Citeaux that it had difficulty—grave 
difficulty—in keeping up its numbers. About the time 
of his mother’s death, Bernard chose the monastic life, 
and chose it at its strictest. He resolved to enter Citeaux. 
But he was determined not to seek entrance alone. So 
‘he began to work for companions among his brothers and 
his kinsfolk. He proved astonishingly successful, for one 
day in 1113 he, with thirty companions (including all his 
brothers save the youngest) knocked at the gates of Citeaux. 
The accession saved the Cistercian movement. 

Bernard rejoiced in the strictness of the discipline ; 
he invented new austerities of his own. Some of his 
kinsfolk, however, were not so enchanted. Of one, his 
cousin Robert, we know that he fled to the Clugniacs, who 
received and kept him, on the plea that he had been 
pledged to the order as an infant. The fugitive received 
a letter from Bernard, an excerpt from which will give us 
Bernard’s point of view, and help us to understand the 
normal attitude of the leaders of monastic reformations to 
the declensions of their more established brethren. “A 
certain great prior (the Clugniac emissary) was sent forth 
by his superiors; and he, a wolf disguised in sheep’s 
clothing, was admitted into the sheep-fold. He attracts, 
he allures, he flatters; the preacher of a new Gospel, he 
commends drunkenness, he condemns frugality ; voluntary 
poverty he calls misery; fasts, vigils, silence, manual 
labour and the like, he styles folly ; but on the contrary, 
sloth he names contemplation; gluttony, loquacity, 
inquisitiveness, in short, every kind of excess, he calls 
devotion. What, he says, does God delight in our 
sufferings? Where does Scripture bid anyone to slay 
himself ? What sort of religion is it to dig the earth, 
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to cut wood, to carry manure? . . . Why has God 
created food if it is not permitted to eat it? or given us 
bodies if we may not sustain them? And then (he 
quotes) ‘ He that is evil to himself, to whom will he be 
good ?’” and ‘ What wise man ever hated his own flesh ?’” 
Thus with such pleading a too credulous youth is seduced, 
he follows his deluder, he is led to Cluny; he is shorn, 
shaven, washed ; in place of his worn, cheap, rustic clothes 
he is clad in new, fashionable, and costly ones; and thus 
he is taken into the convent. And with what honour, 
triumph, and observance! He, a youth, is set above his 
equals, above his seniors ; the entire brotherhood favours, 
compliments, congratulates him; they all rejoice as 
victors when they divide the spoil. O good Jesus! how 
many things are done for the destruction of one poor 
soul! Whose heart, however firm, would not grow soft ? 
Whose inner eye, however spiritual it might be, 
would not be confused? Among these distractions 
who could consult his conscience, who could either 
recognise truth or maintain humility?” The eloquent 
pleading was in vain. Cousin Robert remained with 
the Clugniacs. But there were few with whom Bernard 
failed. Even his father, ere the end, sought the 
monastic life. 

From the moment Bernard and his band entered 
Citeaux, there began a new and great era for the Cister- 
cians. So crowded did the original home become that 
fresh houses had to be established. Indeed in two years’ 
time, when twenty-four, and only one year out of the 
novitiate, Bernard was sent forth at the head of twelve 
companions to start anew foundation. A site was granted 
in an inhospitable valley, called the vale of Wormwood, 
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but soon to be called the bright valley, Clairvaux. It 
was summer when the company arrived. At once they 
began to clear the ground, and from the timber to build 
a log-cabin. Primitive Clairvaux was no more than that. 
The but and the ben were the chapel and the refectory ; 
the attic was the dormitory. Here, amid grave hardships 
and semi-starvation, the thirteen held their ground. The 
sight of the hardy, self-reliant, uncomplaining sufferers 
aroused the sympathy of the neighbourhood, “and 
Clairvaux was soon placed beyond the reach of those trials 
by which it won its first renown.” 

The Cistercian order had made a promising beginning. 
But would it not, like all its predecessors, deteriorate ? 
To meet this danger, a new form of constitution was 
drafted, with a general chapter—a regular meeting of all 
the abbots—responsible for the general discipline. It 
was a sound scheme, but it failed ; and its failure 
demonstrated finally the flaws in the Benedictine ideal, 
“and drove the Friars to seek quite different lines of 
reform.” For the first ten years of his Abbacy, Bernard 
was strictly the recluse of Clairvaux. Tales of his 
asceticism went abroad, but the man himself never. Yet 
such was his fame that his visitors and correspondents 
were many. His letters were prized and treasured. In 
the monastery he tried his hand at preaching, without any 
conspicuous success. These early sermons make hard 
reading. Bernard is so keen to extract a spiritual meaning 
from every phrase and word and name that the effort is 
too obvious. They are much too laboured. His first 
public appearance was in Paris as a revival preacher, and 
then, despite the inauspicious beginning, men knew that 
an orator of power had appeared. Outstanding saint, 
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and outstanding preacher, as such Bernard had become 
recognised in France. 

Almost immediately came the crisis which was to 
launch him on the sea of ecclesiastical statesmanship. 
In 1130, Pope Honorius II died, and there followed all 
the horrors of a disputed election and a Schism. One 
of the elected} Anacletus II, seized St. Peter’s by force. 
His rival, Innocent II, fled to France to appeal to the 
Christian nations of Europe. A French Council was held, 
to which Bernard was summoned. When he arrived he 
found that the decision was to be left in his hands. ‘* The 
business which concerned God should be entrusted to the 
man of God.” Nothing could more pointedly indicate 
the place Bernard had taken in the regard of the leaders 
of the nation. He declared in favour of Innocent. And 
France accepted the verdict. Bernard felt, however, 
that this was only the beginning of a campaign. The 
English King and the Emperor had next to be won. 
Successful with both, he felt his work was not complete 
till Innocent was acknowledged in Rome. His first 
journey into Italy followed, and he had the joy of seeing 
Innocent II undisputed ruler of the Western Church. 
As he came back from Italy it was evident that not only 
rulers in Church and State honoured the Abbot of 
Clairvaux, but that the common people shared in their 
enthusiasm. “There flocked down to meet him from 
their rocky Alps, shepherds and cowherds and all manner 
of country-folk, crying from afar to seek his blessing ; 
then they crept back up the mountain-gorges to their 
flocks, talking together and rejoicing that they had seen the 
man of God, and that his hand had been stretched over 
them for the blessing which they desired.” 
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In this long and strenuous campaign, Bernard was 
moved by a zeal for the honour, order, and stability of 
the Church. He was guided not by constitutional usages 
and rights, but by religious intuitions. It was the same 
zeal directed by similar intuitions which led him to attack 
what he conceived to be enemies almost as deadly as 
schism—-theological enquiry and religious democracy— 
the former as represented by Abelard, and the latter by 
Arnold of Brescia. I said that Bernard was no scholastic. 
It is very questionable if he even understood Abelard. 
He instinctively disliked him. As an ascetic who, through 
austerities, had subdued the flesh, he disliked what he 
would have called Abelard’s notorious incontinence. Asa 
churchman he was suspicious of that spirit of free enquiry 
which might sap the foundations of the stately fabric. It 
is the first conspicuous duel between Ultramontanism and 
Modernism. It is hard to say which began the contro- 
versy. Abelard seems to have regarded Bernard as his 
merciless persecutor. Bernard counted Abelard the 
aggressor. The climax came at Sens in 1140. Abelard 
declared himself ready to dispute with Bernard on any 
charges he cared to make. Bernard refused to meet him. 
This so heightened Abelard’s reputation that Bernard 
repented of the refusal. So Bernard brought his charges. 
Abelard made no reply. He seems to have felt from their 
reception that argument was futile. He appealed from 
the Synod tothe Pope. This step does not show Abelard’s 
usual insight. It was simply an appeal from Bernard’s 
admirers in France to Bernard’s grateful recipient of an 
undivided Papacy. “‘ But,” as Principal Lindsay has 
pointed out, “ the triumphant churchman little thought 
that the spirit of his vanquished opponent would in 
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another generation rule the Church he was moulding, 
and be the soul of the body he was creating. Abelard’s 
book Sic et Non was reproduced in Peter of Lombardy’s 
Sentences, the future text-book of medizyval Christianity.” 

Arnold of Brescia is quite as interesting as Abelard. 
Belonging to a small city-republic, he had early imbibed 
what we might call democratic notions, and as a pupil of 
Abelard in Paris he had responded to the spirit of 
questioning the hitherto unquestioned which was the very 
atmosphere of Abelard’s class-room. But, unlike Abelard, 
this gave him not a general theological liberalism, but a 
practical policy. His eloquence as a wandering preacher 
in monkish garb commended his message, in which, in many 
respects, he was a forerunner of Wyclif. That message 
was that wealth and civil jurisdiction were incompatible 
with a true spiritual churchmanship—that the only hope 
for a Church so contaminated by the world was a return 
to Apostolic poverty. Now this is a message with which 
we might expect Bernard to be very sympathetic. But 
two things condemned him in Bernard’s eyes. He wasa 
pupil of Abelard, and one of the ablest of his defenders. 
And his preaching in Italy had so undermined the 
authority and reputation of the priesthood and the hier- 
archy that the Pope, in the interests of the institution 
he governed, had condemned him. When he fled to 
France, it was as a disturber of the peace condemned and 
banished. Bernard, therefore, for the sake of order, 
determined that he would get no foothold in France, and 
even after he had left an inhospitable France for Ziirich, 
he used all his influence to procure his banishment from 
that refuge also. It is hard to think of Bernard as the 
uncompromising persecutor of Arnold, when one of the 
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last and most famous of his own works recommends for 
the Church in general, and the Pope in particular, poverty, 
humility, and a rigorous limitation to purely spiritual 
matters. 

The success of his efforts against Abelard and Arnold 
is a symptom of the great and growing esteem in which 
Bernard was held. The last great cause in which he used 
that prestige—wielding it and his gifts together with 
unprecedented power—was in the matter of the Second 
Crusade. The first Crusade which had taken place when 
Bernard was a boy had been a notable outburst of Christian 
chivalry, fired by a great summons. As a result, there was 
the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, which seemed a stable 
conquest. In 1144, however, one of its main outposts 
fell in the capture of Edessa. Antioch was threatened. 
It was at this juncture in the year 1146 that Bernard 
began to preach the necessity of a new Crusade. The 
scene at Vezelai, where the recruiting campaign began, is 
one of the most stirring in medizval times. So powerful 
was Bernard’s preaching that the response was greater 
than any one had made provision for. He was urged to 
head the expedition himself, but this he steadily refused 
to do. He enlisted his king, Louis VII, and even the 
Emperor himself, Conrad III. Despite all that Bernard 
had done, the Crusade which began in 1147 was a disastrous 
failure. It had within it elements of disunion from the 
beginning. Even as they gathered, some bands turned 
aside to plunder the Jews. “ Why should they go abroad 
to fight the enemies of Christ, when wealthy enemies of 
Christ were available nearer home?” No great exploit 
marked its course. Despite Bernard’s glowing prophecies, 
it proved a tawdry and sordid episode. It is amazing how 
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Bernard’s reputation survived the general disillusionment. 
There were many who ever afterwards could not think of 
him except as a false prophet, but even they never doubted 
his sincerity. Until his end in 1153, therefore, he 
remained the trusted guide of most of the Western 
Christian world. 

What impresses the modern reader most in Bernard’s 
writings is his marvellous command of Scripture. He 
must have committed to memory a great part of the 
Vulgate in the early days at Citeaux when time was his, 
and the oaks and the beeches were his teachers. He 
seems to have had every book of Scripture at the tip of his 
tongue. In one short paragraph in his life of Malachy 
of Armagh there are eight Scripture quotations. They 
constitute fully one half of the narrative. And four of 
them are from three different books of the Old Testament, 
while the other four are from three different books of the 
New. Not even to the great Puritans did the words of 
Scripture come more readily. The kind of use he made of 
it, however, is often remote from the plain, historical sense. 
His favourite quotation is, perhaps Deut. xxxii. 13, about 
“bringing honey out of the rock, and water out of the 
flinty rock.” This describes what Bernard thought he 
was constantly doing. He was giving a profitable spiritual 
meaning to passages that were hard and seemed barren. 
So, while Bernard’s knowledge of Scripture is a matter for 
wonder and admiration, his actual use of it is often about 
as arbitrary as can be found in the whole history of 
biblical interpretation. 

In his famous commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians, Luther has this paragraph on Bernard: “Thus 
did Bernard, a man so godly, so holy, and so chaste that he 
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is to be commended and preferred before all the fathers. 
He, being grievously sick, and having no hope of life, put 
not his trust in his single life, wherein he had yet lived 
most chastely; nor in his good works and deeds of 
charity, whereof he had done many ; but removing them 
far out of his sight, and receiving the benefits of Christ 
by faith, he said, ‘I have lived wickedly; but Thou, 
Lord Jesus, dost possess the Kingdom of Heaven by 
double right ; first, because Thou art the Son of God, 
secondly because Thou hast purchased it by Thy death 
and passion. The first Thou keepest for Thyself as Thy 
birthright ; the second Thou givest to me, not by the 
right of my works, but by the right of grace.’ ; 
He set not against the wrath of God his own monkery, 
nor his angelical life ; but he took of that one thing which 
was necessary, and so was saved.” 
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THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Tue thesis has been maintained in our day that the thirteenth 
was the greatest of the Christian centuries. It was certainly 
more alive than the centuries that preceded and less divided than 
the centuries that followed. In theory there was a most admirable 
unity. The Church never made more imposing claims on the 
submissiveness of Christendom. In the field of ecclesiastical 
politics, Innocent III exercised a sway like that of which 
Hildebrand dreamed. In the field of thought, the great 
Scholastics reared their imposing edifices and claimed to have 
systematised finally the totality of truth. In practice, however, 
the century was one of incessant warfare. The struggle never 
halted on the frontiers of Christendom. The East saw Crusade - 
after Crusade. Spain was the scene of notable deeds of arms. Even 
within Christendom there was constant feud between Church 
and Empire. For a time an Emperor, Frederick II, who was in 
many quarters regarded as an incarnationof Anti-Christ, chastised 
the Church with scorpions. The Church itself was using the 
forceful methods of the Crusades against heretics in Southern 
France, and against heathen in Prussia. Every land was torn by 
local and private wars. Looking exclusively at the architectural 
monuments that remain from this great century of building, and 
the achievements of its outstanding heroes of faith, men are apt 
to forget the barbarities, cruelties, uncertainties, and desolations 
from the midst of which they sprang. This century, also, saw 
a distinct growth in the materialism of the Church’s ideals and 
weapons, In most parts of Europe there were groups of earnest 
souls who felt the discrepancy between the situation they knew 
and what seemed to them the primitive facts. The hearts of 
men were turning everywhere to a simplicity which seemed 
officially denied them. Through one great soul of unequalled 
simplicity the religious aspirations of the best commended 
themselves to the Church. And, despite the competing claims 
of many famous names, Francis or Assist must be our choice, 
as leader and representative of the deepest religious movement 
of his day within the Western Church. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


Or all the multitudinous figures whom the Church of the 
Middle Ages honoured as saints, Francis of Assisi is at 
once the most engaging and the most unfathomable. 
Yet, had it been left to the order which bore his name, 
we should never have known the real Francis. In the 
year 1260 the conflicts within the order had issued in a 
temporary compromise. Bonaventura as General had 
achieved peace after a fashion. But men within and 
without were judging the question at issue by the Francis 
of the early legends and in their simple stories of the 
founder there was enough high explosive to blow the new 
compromise to atoms. So in that year Bonaventura was 
commissioned to write the legend afresh. Within three 
years the work was completed, and a picture presented 
which brought the founder more into line with the 
standard pattern of medieval sainthood. The features of 
Francis emerged, shorn of all individuality, expressive 
mainly of an intensified monastic piety. To make certain 
that this transformed Francis should stand unquestioned 
in the founder’s hall, it was ordained that the earlier 
portraits should be suppressed. “The Chapter-general 
ordains on obedience that all the legends of the Blessed 
Francis formerly made shall be destroyed, ‘The Brothers 
who shall find any without the Order must try to make 
away with them, since the legend made by the General is 
compiled from the accounts of three who almost always 
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accompanied the Blessed Francis; all that they could 
certainly know and all that is proven has been carefully 
inserted therein.” Fortunately, this decree of Paris was 
not completely effective. It has rendered harder than it 
need have been the way of Franciscan research, but the 
earlier legends have survived, and are to-day more 
constantly reprinted and more numerously read than 
any similar documents in Christian history. 

At first sight, it seems strange that a man like Francis 
should appear at the time he did. The conditions in the 
Church seemed far from favourable. Innocent III was 
in the Papal Chair. No previous occupant had made more 
of the temporal power of the Papacy. He was bent on 
turning Christendom into papal fiefs. And he was meeting 
with no small success in his plans. Visitors to head- 
quarters were astounded at the exclusive devotion to 
temporal projects. One of them, a French prelate, has 
left the record of the impression made on himself—“ In 
the time that I spent at the Curia, I saw much that I was 
entirely dissatisfied with; everybody was so taken up 
with worldly and temporal affairs of politics and law, that 
' it was hardly possible to speak or to hear a single word on 
spiritual matters.” With energies directed to the glory 
of this world, the Church pursued its ambitious way. 
Simplicity and poverty were ideals which could hardly 
expect a welcome. 

Yet within the Christian world these ideals were very 
much in evidence. At times they found utterance in a 
bitter challenge of the Church’s right to bask in the 
sunshine of wealth and power, as in the movement which 
took its rise with Arnold of Brescia. At times they were 
associated with survivals of Manichean notions, as with the 
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Albigenses. But occasionally they had found lodgment 
in the hearts of men like Waldes, the rich merchant of 
Lyons, the founder of the Waldensians, who, with 
unselfish zeal, had given up everything to preach the 
Gospel of Christ, as a poor man, to the poor. Southern 
France and Northern Italy were the fields of labour of 
many wandering preachers—all preaching, though with 
different accents, essentially the same Gospel. Con- 
sistently they had been frowned on by officialdom. 
Against the obviously heretical the Church had let loose 
new forces of repression, but even the preachers of Waldes 
—the Poor Men of Lyons—had been ordered to keep 
silence, and on their failure to comply had been ex- 
communicated. Slowly the Church began to realise that, 
if it was gaining in temporal power, it was losing touch 
with the people, who were seeking the well-springs of their 
religious life elsewhere. Quite half the population, over 
a very important area of Christendom, had been more or 
less severed from the Church. An effort was made to 
capture and use a section of Waldes’ group. Some 
responded to the overtures, but the result was much below 
expectation. There is no doubt that the situation was a 
source of grave anxiety to spiritually-minded Churchmen, 
and even Innocent III himself was not immune from 
alarm. Had his policy been wise? Was it the best 
course ruthlessly to stamp out the heretics, and to 
persecute the others who had found peace in a gospel of 
apostolic poverty? Could the Church not win back 
the sound majority ? Then, in the midst of this inter- 
mittent alarm, he was told one day that a group from 
Middle Italy with the same Gospel was seeking him. ‘Their 
leader was a harmless enthusiast, commended by his 
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Bishop. He was from Assisi, and his name was Francis. 
He desired simply liberty to preach, and to live after a few 
simple Gospel precepts. Legends early gathered round 
the meeting of the two. One version gives as the secret 
of Francis’ success a parable that he told. It is such a 
story as might have come from one of the excommunicated 
“Poor Men of Lyons.” Its implication is that the 
preachers of apostolic poverty are truer children of the 
King Eternal than the Churchmen who plume themselves 
on their right. “A certain woman,” said Francis, “ poor 
but comely, abode in a wilderness, and a great King, 
marvelling at her beauty, did desire greatly to take her to 
wife, thinking that she would bear him fair sons. And 
after that they had been betrothed and wedded, many 
sons were born unto them and nurtured, unto whom the 
mother spake after this wise. ‘ My sons, be not ashamed, 
seeing that ye be King’s sons. Wherefore go unto his 
court, and himself will minister unto you all things 
needful.” So when they had come unto the King, the 
King marvelled at their beauty, seeing moreover in them 
his own likeness, and he said unto them ‘ Whose sons be 
ye?’ Unto whom they made answer that they were the 
sons of a poor woman sojourning in the wilderness, and 
therewithal the King did embrace them with great joy, 
saying ‘ Fear not, for my sons are ye; for if from my table 
strangers are fed, how much more shall ye be, that be my 
lawful sons?’ Thereupon the King bade the woman 
aforesaid send all the sons born of her unto his Court to 
be brought up and nurtured.” 

Another version, sometimes combined with the former, 
ascribes the recognition of Francis to a vision which had - 
appeared to the Pope shortly before the meeting. It 
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seemed to him that he stood in the Lateran Palace and 
saw the great Lateran Church waver and crack, about to 
topple. Then came a small, common-looking man “who, 
looking neither to right nor left, went right across to the 
falling church. Wonderful to see, it seemed as if the little 
man suddenly became as tall as the wall he stood by. Then 
he set his shoulder in under the cornice of the wall, and 
with a mighty push straightened the whole falling church, 
so that it again stood up in perfect condition.” ‘The Pope 
awoke “ astonied and adread.” When Francis entered his 
presence he recognised the man of his vision. It is 
significant that the early artists did not seize on the 
dramatic meeting of the two—Innocent III, most 
powerful and ambitious of popes, and Francis, little brother 
of the poor. They seem to have felt the latent incongruity. 
Giotto, who has depicted the life of the saint in those 
wonderful frescoes in the Upper Church at Assisi, evaded 
it skilfully. He chose rather to depict the vision than the 
meeting that followed. He could hardly see the two 
figures on the same horizon. In normal circumstances, 
Innocent would have had no use for Francis. It takes 
something like the vision of the falling church to explain 
why he was welcomed, while Waldes had been condemned. 
Innocent saw in Francis, once assured of his utter loyalty 
to the Church, a better way of dealing with a situation 
almost lost. While he was seeking a way out of the 
impasse, a way out had sought him. ‘The appearance of 
Francis, therefore, and his reception, are not quite so 
inexplicable as first thoughts suggest. 

Assisi, the birth-place of Francis, and the centre of 
his life-work, while one of the oldest cities of Central 
Italy, has never been a place of outstanding importance. 
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Though dominated and dwarfed by its neighbour, 
Perugia, its huddle of grey houses against the grey hillside 
has an austere beauty all its own. Walking through 
its undistinguished streets, it is hard to imagine them astir 
with movement and alive with traffic, as they must have 
been at the end of the twelfth century. One of its leading 
citizens at that time was a wealthy cloth-merchant named 
Pietro di Bernardone. His mercantile enterprises took 
him far afield. The South of France was for him a main 
emporium. ‘That country and its ways he loved as deeply 
as his own. During one of his journeys in 1181-2, a son 
was born into his house. His mother called him John, 
but on his return or later his father called him “his little 
Frenchman,” and Francis he became and remained. 
Brought up in affluence, if not in the enormous wealth 
suggested by the legends, he was a leader in fun and frolic 
and feasting. The Assisi of his youth was aping the 
France of the Troubadours. As a young man, he longed 
greatly to excel. He saw himself a leader in war, but 
imprisonment and a snubbing cooled his ardour. Like 
every Italian city, Assisi had its majores and minores—its 
upper ten and the masses. Francis was proud of his place 
in the select circle. 

It is hard to trace the stages of his change, but some 
pictures from the legends act as pointers. On knightly 
glory bent, he lay one night in Spoleto. Between sleeping 
and waking, he seemed to hear a voice asking him whither 
he went. “To Apulia to be a knight,” was his answer. 
“Tell me,” the voice continued, “which it is more 
profitable to serve; the Lord or the servant?” And 
Francis went home, with thoughts directed to a higher 
knightly service. We see him later at a great feast in his 
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father’s house, suddenly losing his gaiety, and being 
rallied on his seriousness, with the suggestion that he 
must be on the eve of marriage. We hear him answer, 
“ Yes, I am thinking of marriage! But the bride I am 
going to woo is nobler, richer, and fairer than any woman 
you know.” My Lady Poverty was already calling to his 
chivalry. He was called next to what he felt to be her 
tests of his devotion. In Rome with the begging-bowl, in 
Assisi with the once-loathed leper, he passed triumphantly. 
Later we see him at work on ruined churches, re-erecting 
their walls with his own hands. Not long before, the 
citizens of Assisi had thus laboured on their own defences. 
Francis would have all men show the same zeal for the 
outposts of their Heavenly City. The final breach with 
the life he had known came in April, 1207, when he was 
twenty-five. He had, in his father’s absence, made free 
with his stock for the high ends of Church restoration. 
His father sought redress in legal process. There, before 
the Bishop, the young man made his dramatic renuncia- 
tion, “ Listen, all of you, to what I have to say ! Hitherto 
I have called Pietro di Bernardone father. Now I return 
to him his money and all the clothes I got from him, so 
that hereafter I shall not say : Father Pietro di Bernardone 
but Our Father which art in heaven!” Thus, in stark 
poverty, clothed in some cast-off rags of the Bishop’s 
gardener, he went out into the world to win it for the 
ideals that had won his soul. The reading in the Church 
of the Portiuncula of our Lord’s Commission to the 
Twelve (Matt. x. 5ff) gave him his marching orders. To 
restore the Church’s faith by preaching took precedence 
of his previous call to restore the ruined churches by 
mason-work. 
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Francis had no thought of founding an order, but 
disciples gathered round him, attracted by his spirit and 
his message. “*’To be a Franciscan during the first few 
years of the mission, was simply to have been converted ; 
to have seen once for all that earthly things are perishable, 
and only the spirit unperishable ; to be ready—in a phrase 
which Franciscans learned now or later from the early 
Fathers in the Desert, or even from beyond—to be ready 
to follow, naked, the naked Christ.” It was when the 
number of the associates rose to twelve that Francis sought 
the sanction of the Pope—not the confirmation of the 
slender primitive rule, but official permission to preach. 
“Penitents of Assisi” they called themselves, though 
Brothers Minor soon displaced the early name. Through 
Umbria and the neighbouring districts they wandered, 
two by two, bare-footed, clad only in the roughest peasants’ 
cloak bound with a girdle of rope. They preached as 
they went, and wrought with their hands at the meanest 
tasks to earn their scanty food. Where no work was to be 
had, they begged. Not the poverty of the mendicant, 
but that of the casual labourer, was the primitive ideal. 
It was a later day which exalted begging into the twin- 
sister of my Lady Poverty. Hospitality they accepted 
when offered. Where it failed, there was always the porch 
of the village church. In his Testament Francis has 
given the picture of his early days—“ And after the Lord 
had given me Brothers, no one showed me what I was to 
do. But the Highest revealed to me that I was to live 
after the Holy Gospel. . . . And they whocame tome 
and accepted this way of life, gave all they possessed to 
the poor, and were satisfied with a tunic, patched both 
inside and outside if they wished it, and a rope and 
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breeches. And we wanted nothing more. . . . And 
I worked with my hands, and, moreover, wanted to work, 
and I desired that the other Brothers should be occupied 
with honourable work. And those who could do no work 
must learnit. . . . And if they will not give us pay 
for our work, we must have recourse to the table which 
the Lord has spread, as we go from door to door, and beg 
for alms.” Puzzling the peasantry at first by their joy and 
their patience, they brought religion into many a godless 
home, and gladness into many an empty life. 

Italy soon ceased to be the horizon of their labours. 
To Francis, the field was the world. Brethren preached 
and found martyrdom in the land of the Moors. Francis 
himself with the audacity of simplicity, sought out the 
Sultan himself in Egypt. Within a very few years the’ 
voices of the bare-footed friars had been heard wherever 
an entrance was possible. As the brethren grew in number, 
and as the bounds of their mission were widened, it is not 
astonishing that the unconventional preachers were 
often mistaken for Catharist heretics, and that some of 
them should clamour for something more distinctive than 
their very informal asssociation. It was natural, too, that 
from the first symptoms of assured success Church officials 
should endeavour to make the growing movement more 
serviceable by confining it within more orthodox channels. 
It was a transformation that Francis abhorred. The one 
sign of temper in his later days is at the Chapter of 1218, 
when Cardinal Ugolino, who had taken the movement 
under his wing, proposed a monastic Rule. “I want you 


to talk of no Rule to me, . . . nor any way or form 
of life except that which God has mercifully pointed out 
and granted to me. . . . By your science and 
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syllogisms God will confound you, and I trust in God’s 
warders, the Devils, that through them God shall punish 
you, and you will yet come back to your proper station 
with shame, whether you will or no.” “ And the Cardinal 
was completely dumbfounded and answered nothing ; 
and all the brothers were terrified.” It would take too 
long even to outline the process by which the disciples of 
Francis were transformed into the Franciscan Order. 
1221 is the date of the Second Rule, 1223 of the Third. 
From this movement Francis held aloof. He still delighted 
in preaching and we have a picture of him as he appeared 
in 1222 in Bologna. Thomas of Spalato heard him there 
and left this impression. ‘‘ His habit was dirty, his 
appearance insignificant, his face not handsome. But 
God gave his word such power that many noble families, 
between whom there was much old-time enmity and 
spilled blood, allowed themselves to be induced to make 
peace. And all felt such great devotion and reverence 
for him, that men and women in crowds precipitated 
themselves upon him, and tried to tear off bits of his 
habit, or even to touch the hem of his garment.” 

When failing health took away the zest for preaching 
he retired to Mount Verna in the Apennines to live the 
hermit-life. There he spent days and nights in con- 
templation of the boundless love of Christ, until “ with 
love and pity he was all transformed to Jesus.” The 
climax of this communion came in a most vivid vision of 
the Crucified, after which there were seen in his body the 
very wound-prints of the Master. There are many 
variations in the early stories, and some have traced in 
them the growth of a miracle out of very little, but, 
allowing for all accretions, we stand in wonder before an 
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unparalleled intimacy of fellowship. Returning to the 
region of Assisi, in the Canticle of Brother Sun Francis 
poured out his recovered joy, and, amid growing bodily 
weakness, encouraged the comrades round him. At the 
age of forty-five, on October 3, 1226, he passed away in 
a hut behind the Church of Portiuncula. And, as one of 
the early lives puts it, “‘ He entered eternity, singing.” 
Francis shared, with many in his age, the conviction 
that apostolic poverty was the one true imitation of 
Christ. But unlike most of these others, who scorned 
Churchmen as renegades, he put a high value on the 
services of the Church. In his Testament he says, “‘ The 
Lord gave me and gives me still such faith in priests who 
live by the form of the Holy Roman Church on account 
of their holy orders, that, if they should do persecution’ 
on me, I would wish to have recourse to them.” And 
again, he says, “‘ Understand your dignity, brother 
priests, and be ye holy for He is holy.” Francis might 
dislike the twist the Church had given to the movement 
he founded, but he was her loyal son to the end. But 
what no other contemporary shared with Francis was his 
keen sense of the presence of Godin Nature. He preaches 
to his little sisters, the birds; the sheep and the wolf are 
brothers ; he can speak of sister water and brother wind ; 
he has a feeling of fellowship with all nature, animate and 
inanimate. Many of his sayings are on the lips of all, but 
this concerning Brother Fire is less familiar—‘‘ For once 
when he was sitting by the fire, a spark without his knowing 
it, caught his linen drawers and set them burning near the 
knee, and when he felt the heat, he would not extinguish 
it; but his companion, seeing his clothes on fire, ran to 
put it out, and he forbade it, saying ‘ Don’t, my dearest 
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brother, don’t hurt the fire.’ So he utterly refused to let 
him put it out, and the brother hurried off to get his 
guardian, and together they put out the fire against St. 
Francis’ will. So, no matter what the necessity, he would 
never put out fire or a lamp or a candle, so strong was his 
feeling for it; he would not even let a brother throw 
fire or a smoking log from place to place, as is usual, but 
wanted it placed gently on the ground, out of respect for 
Him whose creature it is.” 

This simple, humble, wandering preacher with the soul 
of a poet and the heart of a lover—a lover of God and of 
God’s world—who spoke to his fellow-men in simple stories 
and pictures and poems, lifting their thoughts to 
humanity’s pattern and Lord, brought inspiration to 
artists and poets and thinkers, and left a deeper impress 
on his generation than all its warriors and doctors and 
politicians. The Franciscans retained some faint savour 
of their founder. But his fragrance penetrated and 
lingered wherever men loved the Master, and sought to 
follow in His steps. For “as St. Francis did not love 
humanity, but men, so he did not love Christianity, but 
Christ.” A modern Italian biographer of St. Francis has 
said, “‘’The man of God, great in his simplicity, was 
surrounded by those who set themselves to conform his 
acts and words to the correct type of the normal saint.” 
He was followed by those who sought to conform his 


community to the normal type of the Monastic orders 
that had failed. 
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Wiru its new equipment of Mendicant Friars, through whom 
it had high hopes of overcoming finally the cleavage between 
popular religion and the official system, with its claims not only 
unabated, but reaching a new high-water mark in Boniface VIII, 
the Papal Church entered the fourteenth century. The long 
duel with the Empire had ended in its overthrow, and the 
apparent security of the victor. But fresh enemies speedily 
appeared in the emergent nations. And the century was only 
eight years old when, under the pressure of the French monarchy, 
the Papacy removed from Rome to Avignon, and there began 
the seventy years ‘‘ Babylonish Captivity ” ofthe Church. There 
flowed from this two evident results. The Papal power lost its 
claim to be super-national. It became identified in men’s minds 
with the politics of France. And separation from one source of 
revenue in the Papal States made the exploitation of new sources 
a necessity. Henceforward, the papal exactions forma standing 
grievance. The Captivity was followed by a calamity even worse, 
the Great Schism which, beginning in 1378, outlived the century. 
With one Pope hurling anathemas at the other, and snatching 
at any weapon to discredit or overthrow his rival, it is not 
remarkable that not only the grounds of the temporal claims of 
the Church, but of her spiritual authority as well, should be 
challenged. Nor is it remarkable that the challenge should be 
sounded most clearly in England. Since in Jonn Wycuir the 
elements which entered into popular religious revivals blended 
with the most acute and radical criticism of the ecclesiastical 
system, he can be fitly taken, though at the end he stood almost 
alone, as the representative Churchman of his century. For 
reform was clearly the Church’s task,and his was the keenest mind 
that planned it. 


JOHN WYCLIF 


Wiruin the past half-century, during which, through 
the labours of patient scholars, John Wyclif’s works have 
become more accessible, many men have turned to their 
pages in search of inspiration from a great pioneer. It 
is safe to say that the great majority have failed to find 
what they sought. They have turned away, bewildered, 
wondering how in such arid and stony tracts men ever 
found the water of life. From “ ‘The Morning Star of 
the Reformation” they expected something different, 
something fresh and dewy and fragrant. In place of 
some pleasant country lane in the tender beauty of the 
dawn, they have found themselves toiling on a hard climb 
with the darkness near at hand. They have felt that the 
accepted title of the Reformer is misleading. And in a 
sense it is. For John Wyclif was a star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation of Scholasticism before he 
acquired his later name. And a deft practitioner of the 
scholastic dialectic he remained. No other method would 
have served him in his day. As Mr. G. M. Trevelyan 
says, in words that lay bare the mystery of many dis- 
appointments, “The system of argument which makes his 
Latin writings unreadable in the nineteenth century 
made them formidable in the fourteenth.” 

Modern research has discovered little that is certain 
about the early life of Wyclif, and the confusions with other 
men of similar name have not yet all been cleared away. 
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The date of his birth is uncertain. The accepted date, 
1320, is not much more than a guess. ‘The exact place of 
his birth is unknown. But it seems to have been some- 
where on the borders of Yorkshire and Durham. Oxford 
was his University, and Balliol almost certainly his College. 
Oxford was then at the very zenith of its early fame. It 
was drawing students from every quarter. While we may 
question the soundness of the arithmetic that made out 
the numbers to be sixty thousand, or even thirty thousand, 
all the evidence points to crowds that were difficult to 
handle. From the students’ bench, Wyclif passed to the 
lecturer’s desk. He was Master of Balliol in 1360. One 
of the few documents that we possess in regard to his 
earlier career is a sanction of temporary absence from his 
parish of Fillingham for the Oxford terms. Until 1374, 
the University was the centre of his activity. Theattempt 
to identify him with national politics earlier rests on a 
confusion of two parliaments. For the greater part of 
his career, he was simply the Oxford Don. His reputa- 
tion as a teacher was great and ever-growing. To his 
friends and disciples, he was the Doctor Evangelicus, 
ranking with the greatest of the Schoolmen. And even 
his most unscrupulous enemies acknowledged his scholar- 
ship and his dialectic prowess. Canon Knighton, or his 
continuator, calls him ‘‘ the most eminent doctor of 
theology in these days. He was reckoned as second to 
none in philosophy, and deemed incomparable in 
scholastic debates, a man of profound wit, and very strong 
and powerful in disputations, who was by the common 
sort of divines esteemed little less than a god.” Academic 
distinction was his in abundance, and, had it not been for 
an emergency in the national relations with Avignon, 
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he might have gone on producing lectures which would 
have been honoured, unread, as the last sound fruit of the 
scholastic tree. 

In 1374 came the call from his learned seclusion. 
Disasters in the long war with France coincided with a 
new assertiveness in the Papacy. Commissioners had to 
be found to negotiate peace with the former, and to 
arrive at an understanding with the latter. Bruges was 
fixed as the place of meeting. As head of the civil 
commission, John of Gaunt was the inevitable choice. 
The Bishop of Bangor was head of the ecclesiastical, and 
with him went John Wyclif. The reason for his selection 
isnot evident. But he was known to be an expert in Canon 
Law, and reports as to his lectures may have filtered 
through into Court circles. So far as we know, this was 
his first political mission. It did three things for Wyclif. 
It gave him a closer acquaintance with the Papal power 
and its agents ; it showed him the practical bearing of some 
of his academic conclusions; and it brought him into 
close association with John of Gaunt, who in the next 
eight years was to prove an efficient protector. Wyclif’s 
first published work with any practical outlook reflects 
his experience in Bruges. It is an answer to a challenge 
made by an anonymous controversialist to show grounds 
why Edward III should be regarded as the rightful King 
of England. To understand this opponent’s contention, 
we must recall how King John, after his disastrous quarrel 
with Pope Innocent III and his own subjects, had been 
re-invested in his realm as a papal fief, on condition that he 
paid a yearly tribute of seven hundred marks to the Papal 
Court. This annual payment had ceased; the King of 
England had, therefore, lost his right to reign. This was 
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the argument that Wyclif had to meet, and he does it in 
a way which has misled many interpreters. After 
acknowledging himself a humble and obedient son of 
Mother Church, he professes to record the speeches made 
by seven Lords in a certain council. As each brings 
forward a distinct argument, it was once thought that 
this was a genuine parliamentary report. It is accepted 
now as an artistic device, adopted for strategic reasons, to 
bring all possible artillery to bear upon his opponents’ 
syllogisms. The seven arguments are Wyclif’s own. 
The most characteristic is voiced by the second Lord. It 
runs thus—“ A tax or a tribute may only be paid to a person 
authorised to receive it; now the Pope has no authority 
to be the receiver of this payment, and therefore any such 
claim on his part must be repudiated. For it is the duty 
of the Pope to be a prominent follower of Christ; but 
Christ refused to be a possessor of worldly dominion. 
The Pope, therefore, is bound to make the same refusal. 
As, therefore, we should hold the Pope to the observance 
of his holy duty, it follows that it is incumbent to withstand 
him in his present demand.” 

Now, Bruges and this tract that followed it inaugurate 
the first stage of Wyclif’s public career (1374-1381) in 
which he stands forth as a patriotic Churchman, speaking 
for the vast majority of the nation, voicing the contentions 
of the national spirit. His regulative conception is his 
doctrine of Dominion. ‘ Dominion is founded on grace” 
is his basal proposition. All temporal power is held in 
fief of God, It can be legally exercised only so long as 
the recipient holds to the terms of tenure. No temporal 
power, no temporal possession belongs of right to the 
Church. She can only exercise spiritual authority in 
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obedience to the terms of her Divine charter. The chief 
of these is poverty. Wyclif speaks as though poverty 
were a primary duty for the Church, and sometimes as 
though it were the whole duty of the Church. Many of 
the Mendicant Friars were with him whole-heartedly in 
this. But the politicians were even more enthusiastic. 
England was bearing a heavy burden of taxation. The 
French wars had to be paid for. So much of the land was 
in the hands of the Church that the burden was grievous 
on the counties and burghs. Resumption of Church lands 
or, failing that, their heavy taxation would ease the 
strain. It might have averted the Poll-tax which was the 
occasion, if not the cause, of the Peasants’ Revolt. It 
cannot be denied that Wyclif’s doctrine fired many less 
worthy ambitions. Private opportunities of enrichment 
might not be wanting. 

The threat to the Church’s wealth brought Churchmen 
into action. In 1377 an effort was made to silence him. 
The ecclesiastical tribunal was overawed by Wyclif’s 
supporters. Courtenay, Bishop of London, was compelled 
to desist not so much by John of Gaunt, as by the citizens 
of London. The matter was reported to the Pope. He 
was ashamed of the pusillanimity of his English Bishops. 
They ought to have taken a stronger line when the 
temporal dominion of the Church was thus impudently 
challenged. So he launched five bulls against Wyclif, 
who was simply reviving “the perverse opinions and 
unlearned doctrine of Marsiglio of Padua, of damned 
memory.’ Nineteen tenets attributed to him were 
condemned. They all belong to the sphere of church 
politics. No divergence from the substance of the faith 
is alleged. | For months the bulls remained inoperative. 
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Archbishop Sudbury felt the moment inopportune. 
Wyclif was at length cited to appear at Lambeth. Again 
the tribunal was made to feel, through tumult, the force 
of English popular opinion. An injunction to the culprit 
to cease proclaiming the forbidden tenets was all the 
length it dared to venture. Wyclif returned to his work 
at Lutterworth, the living which had rewarded his diligence 
at Bruges and Oxford. There he found his work develop- 
ing in his hands. Popular education in evangelical truth 
was a first necessity. To this end, he planned and began 
to execute a translation of the whole Bible in the 
vernacular ; and organised and trained his company of 
“* poor priests ” for the work of itinerant preaching. The 
impulse was the same as Francis of Assisi had experienced 
in the previous century. The method also was the same, 
save that Wyclif laid more stress on intellectual training. 
To Francis, the Schoolman was almost an agent of the 
devil. Wyclif set high store on a trained mind. 

The Great Schism of 1378 deepened Wyclif’s dis- 
satisfaction. On first reports, he had been inclined to 
welcome Urban VI, but later happenings belied the early 
promise. The basis of his opposition widened. He was 
not now simply a patriotic Englishman repudiating the 
claims of a foreign ecclesiastic, he was a religious man, 
grieved at the depths into which official Christianity had 
descended. The whole system came under fire. His 
language grew almost as wild as that of the rival Popes. 
Just as recent popes had forsaken the design of Francis, 
and, in the teeth of his Testament, made his order an 
institution that Francis would have loathed, so earlier 
Popes had forsaken the design of our Lord, and made His 
Church an institution of Anti-Christ. Accepting the 
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story of the Donation of Constantine, he dates the change 
from him. He echoes Dante’s verdict : 

Ah! Constantine, of how much ill was cause 

Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 

Which the first wealthy pope received of thee. 
The Popes and their Cesarean clergy are “‘ men glowing 
with Satanic pride,” “ veritable limbs of Lucifer.” The 
one hope for the Church lies in the faithfulness of the 
simple parish priest. In recoil from the hierarchy and all 
its ways, he is led to a position which can almost be 
described as Presbyterian. : 

Two events of the year 1381 materially undermined 
Wyclif’s security. The first was the Peasants’ Revolt. 
Men who had supported his earlier campaign now began 
to desert him. They felt that his teaching had something 
to do with the rising. The “ poor priests” had been 
preaching levelling doctrines. They were disguised 
communists. John Ball, if not one of them, was after 
their pattern. So the deserters argued, and when Wyclif 
pleaded for generosity to the deluded and defeated peasants, 
his following among the nobles abandoned him. There 
is nothing to show any direct connection between Ball 
and Wyclif, or between the preaching of his priests and 
the Revolt. It was much the same as in Germany later, 
when Luther was held to be responsible for the “ Peasants’ 
Wars.” The other event was the broadening of his assault 
on the Church to include its dogma. Transubstantiation 
was the main objective. A dogma comparatively recent, it 
was the foundation of much priestly arrogance. His own 
positive doctrine was not unlike Luther’s consubstantia- 
tion. And this, he contended, had been the doctrine of the 
Church during “ the thousand years in which Satan was 
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bound.” For Wyclif, finally, there were two epochs in 
the deterioration of the Church—the age of Constantine, 
when a Church established and endowed made the fatal 
mistake of re-moulding its ministry on the model of 
Imperial Rome; and the year 1000, when Satan’s active 
agents began to delude in doctrine. Just as the Peasants’ 
Revolt brought a breach with the nobles, so the attack on 
Transubstantiation deprived him of the support of the 
Friars. His bitterest controversy was with these former 
allies. He invented a new name for their religious houses. 
They were Caim’s castles, named from the first murderer, 
the homes of spiritual manslayers. The spelling was 
Wyclif’s own, and it was derived from the initials of the 
four Mendicant Orders, Carmelites, Augustinians, 
Jacobites (Dominicans), and Minorites (Franciscans). 
More and more, Wyclif directed his appeal to the common 
people. ‘The schoolman was transformed into the 
pamphleteer.” One short tract followed another in 
quick succession, and, on scriptural grounds, one dogma 
after another was repudiated, until he had forestalled the 
Reformation in most of its negatives. The Friars began 
to clamour for his condemnation. And, since the easy- 
going Sudbury had been succeeded as Primate by Wyclif’s 
energetic foe, Courtenay, formerly Bishop of London, 
they had not to clamour for long. The “ Earthquake 
Council” of 1381, condemned ten of Wyclif’s tenets as 
heretical and fourteen as erroneous. Despite the popular 
impression that the earthquake that interrupted the 
proceedings was the Judgment of God on his presumption, 
the Primate persevered. Wyclif himself remained 
unmolested, under some obscure protection. His work 
and his workers felt the weight of the decision. Oxford 
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put up a strong resistance to the ban on the teaching of 
its most distinguished ornament. But the simultaneous 
impact of the Bishops, the Friars, and the Government, 
overcame the local enthusiasm. His disciples were 
silenced; his writings were sought out and confiscated. 
With the loss of its academic freedom, the intellectual 
leadership of Oxford disappeared. Paris regained its lost 
pre-eminence. 

Wyclif himself remained in Lutterworth, more 
immersed than ever in his manifold projects. He was 
allowed to die there in peace, on the last day of the year 
1384. But his body was not allowed to remain un- 
molested in the grave, for in the year 1428, following a 
decree of the Council of Constance in 1415, it was dug up, 
and burned to ashes, and thrown into the Swift, the stream 
that flows by Lutterworth. Thus, to quote the famous 
words of Thomas Fuller, “the little river conveyed 
Wycliffe’s remains into the Avon, Avon into the Severn, 
Severn into the narrow seas, they to the main ocean. 
And thus the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his 
doctrine, which now is dispersed all the world over.” 

Wyclif meant much for England. His greatest legacy 
was his English Bible. To keep the Bible from the people 
was, he contended, the mark of a tyranny, conscious of its 
corruption. “If God’s Word is the life of the world,” 
he wrote, “ and every word of God is the life of the human 
soul, how may any Antichrist, for dread of God, take it 
away from us that be Christian men, and thus suffer the 
people to die for hunger in heresy and blasphemy of men’s 
laws, that corrupteth and slayeth the soul ?” Through 
his activity in providing, with the help of his friends, a 
complete Bible in the vernacular he began the biblical 
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education of the rising democracy. Through that version 
and his English tracts, he became a father of English prose, 
and stands with Chaucer at the fountain-heads of our 
literature. ‘Though he lacked a successor of anything like 
the same standing and power, his “ poor priests” with 
their lay colleagues and their disciples kept alive some 
evangelical fervour which, though at times tainted with 
teaching of another ancestry, ever and anon revealed its 
presence and its power both in England and in Scotland. 

But his career was no mere episode in the history of 
England. His writings found a second home in the very 
heart of Europe. John Hus reiterated his conclusions, 
re-echoed his arguments, and even re-preached his sermons. 
Bohemia responded as England had done, and its enthusi- 
asm lasted as England’s did not. Through the stir of the 
Hussite wars and the activity of the Bohemian propagandists 
the teachings of Wyclif penetrated much of Europe where 
his name was quite unknown. 
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In the history of Western Europe, the fifteenth century has the 
distinction of being the century of the Renaissance. The 
re-discovery of a forgotten means of culture awakened new 
activities in the human mind. Art, literature, science and 
philosophy all experienced an amazing quickening. It would 
seem, therefore, that some Churchman who stood forth as a 
champion of the Renaissance would most fitly represent the 
century. But we must remember that the beginning of the 
century saw the Great Schism at its height. Two Popes, one at 
Rome and one at Avignon, competed for the allegiance of 
Christendom. Each was, or at least affected to be, perfectly 
sure that he was the sole legitimate Vicar of Christ, and his main 
energies were concentrated on the humiliation of his rival. 
Christian Europe saw two who claimed to represent the Prince of 
Peace fomenting strife everywhere, trying to transform every 
local Donnybrook into an Armageddon. That the Church 
survived the disillusionment of the opening years of this century 
is a testimony to the central place she had made for herself in 
her less degenerate days. It was difficult to see how any better- 
ment could come. For the Popes had made themselves absolute 
monarchs. There were some who despaired of a solution. They 
went on living their own religious lives, looking more to inner 
communion than to outward forms, forming groups almost 
disconnected with the Church. But there were more who felt 
that the old ark could be salved, and that it was worth salving. 
Let the Schism be ended by a General Council, they demanded, 
and let there be a Reformation in “ head and members.” “The 
champions of this conservative reform were mainly members of 
the University of Paris ; and as their work was so epoch-making, 
both in what it achieved and in what it failed to achieve, one of 
them must take his place here. Of the two who, by common 
consent, stand out as leaders, Peter d’Ailly and Joun Gerson, 
many minor reasons make the latter the preferable choice. 


JOHN GERSON 


Tue great classic of that mysticism which became in the 
late Middle Ages the main channel of personal religion is 
the “ Imitation of Christ,” associated with the name of 
Thomas 4 Kempis. But the obscure monk of Kempen 
has not been, and is not yet, universally accepted as its 
author. In particular, it has been claimed for Gerson. 
A prolonged controversy, from which national prejudices 
have not been absent, has been waged around the claim.” 
Pamphlets and articles have appeared by the score. 
Despite the ingenuity of his champions, the claim for 
Gerson has not been substantiated. But the mere fact 
that it could be made at all is an indication of the kind of 
man Gerson. was. The great scholar and ecclesiastical 
statesman was, at the heart of him, a mystic, and loved to 
speak of the simplicities and profundities of the inner 
communion with God. 

Charlier was his family name, but since he was born 
in the little village of Gerson in 1363, John Gerson he 
became. Northern England gave birth to Wyclif the 
revolutionary, Northern France to Gerson the conservative 
reformer. France had been the instrument of the Schism ; 
French politics were largely responsible for its mainten- 
ance; sons of France were to end it. At the age of 
fourteen he entered the University of Paris, with which 
he was to be associated almost all his days. He saw the 
University rise to unquestioned leadership owing to: the 
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“ cleansing ” of Oxford, and the power of its own teachers. 
Chief among these was Peter d’Ailly, the “‘ eagle-doctor 
of France, and the hammer of heretics,” his own beloved 
master, for whom Gerson retained a veneration so profound 
that, even when d’Ailly had grown more conservative with 
increasing years and the gift of a cardinal’s hat, he felt it a 
breach of filial piety to oppose him. Like Wyclif, he 
passed directly from taught to teacher. But unlike him, 
from his youth he was deep in practical problems. 
Nowhere in Europe was the scandal and tension of the 
Schism more evident than in an international University. 
It had its origin during Gerson’s second year in Arts, and 
both professors and students took sides according to their 
national allegiance. To retain its character, the Univer- 
sity had to be exempted from the national decision to 
acknowledge Avignon, and at times it reproduced in 
miniature the cock-pit of Europe. So we find Gerson 
both as a senior student and as a junior professor, working 
and preaching for the restoration of the broken unity. 

In 1395, when thirty-three, he became Chancellor 
of the University of Paris, in succession to d’Ailly. His 
vogue as a teacher, and his skill as a preacher must have 
been remarkable, for one so young to be raised to a position 
so pre-eminent. For he had published nothing. Though 
writings purporting to be his were in circulation, they 
had not been authorised or supervised by him. From 
Bruges, not long after his appointment, he put forth a 
little book called “The Mount of Contemplation.” It is 
characteristic that it is in French, for of all the Scholastics 
he had most faith in the popular appeal. His duty to his 
people, he was convinced, did not end with lecturing and 
administration. Without the provision in their own 
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tongue of something better than romances of love in their 
decline, and savage attacks on the Church, the faith and 
morals of his people would rapidly deteriorate. ‘“‘ Some 
may marvel that in treating of such a high matter as the 
contemplative life I have written in French rather than in 
Latin, and more to women than to men; they may 
wonder if this is a subject for plain, unlettered people. 
To this I reply, that in Latin you will find abundant 
material in the various books and treatises of the scholars 
and saints, as in St. Gregory on the Book of Job, St. 
Bernard on the Song of Songs, Richard of St. Victor, and 
many others. Clerics who know Latin may have recourse 
to these books; but not so simple people, and in particular, 
my own sisters, to whom I wish to write of this matter and “ 
concerning this way of life.” The mysticism of this little 
book is of the French school which, though it never 
produced a genius, yet never degenerated into wild 
extravagances. It is questionable if Gerson knew the 
German mystical movement which was at the height of 
its achievement ; it is doubtful if he ever read a line of 
Meister Eckhardt. But a little book like this did much 
to keep personal religion alive while the Papacy was doing 
its utmost to make it vanish from the earth. It is not 
surprising that, when Gerson’s disciples desired a title, as 
yet unappropriated, to enshrine his scholastic fame, they 
chose that of “most Christian doctor ”—“ doctor 
Christianissimus.”” When Whittier speaks of the mystics 
as teaching “ wisdom the weary Schoolmen never knew,” 
he ignores, among others, Gerson, who was both. 

The young Chancellor speedily made his name among 
the dialecticians of his day as the triumphant champion 
of Nominalism. In the fact that both Wyclif and Hus 
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were Realists in philosophy we have a partial explanation 
of Gerson’s blindness to their merit. For the odium 
philosophicum, among kindred dislikes, is not the least 
prolific in prejudgments. 

His philosophical distinction, however, and his prestige 
as University Chancellor only concern us in that they 
lent weight to his verdicts on Church politics. It was in 
1393 that the University of Paris began to seek ways and 
means of ending the Schism. And it sought these in an 
academic way. A coffer was set apart for the reception 
of solutions suggested by any member of the University. 
On the papers being read, it was found that three possible 
solutions had found considerable support—the abdication 
of both Popes, the decision of their respective claims by a 
balanced commission of arbitration, and a General Council. 
As abdication proved impracticable, since both parties 
were unwilling, however fair their earlier promises (“‘ Pope 
I am, and Pope I will remain,” was the assertion of one, 
and the determination of all), and as neither imprisonments 
nor withdrawals of allegiance could compel it, and as a 
really balanced commission was not to be procured, 
interest soon centred in the Conciliar alternative. And 
as Figgis says of the movement that led to it, the University 
of Paris “‘ was the main factory of its principles.”” The 
Pope, it was contended, was not the uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable lord of the Church; the Church, like 
every society, retained at least a right of purgation; and 
if a Pope used his power for the destruction of the society 
he served, the Church had an inherent right to remove 
him. The argument is not so much from history as 
from political principles; the appeal is not so much to 
the relation of Pope and Council in the distant past as to 
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the constitutional relationships necessary to the self- 
preservation of communities. 

When Benedict XIII was elected at Avignon, it was 
on the understanding that he would resign at the next 
vacancy in Rome ; when Gregory XII was chosen at Rome, 
it was because of his great age and his unworldly character, 
and only after definite undertakings to resign when his 
rival did. But Benedict XIII developed stubbornness, 
and Gregory XII had a swarm of greedy relatives. Both 
sets of Cardinals were heartily sick of it all, and the result 
of much negotiation was the Council of Pisa in 1409. 
Gerson, though absent, gave sage advice. It must proceed 
deliberately. It must make no arrangement for a new 
election unless unanimous. Unity could not be estab-* 
lished merely by a new Pope; the Council must set itself 
to a reformation of the Church in its head and in its 
members, lest worse befall. ‘The Council acted resolutely, 
though at times with undue haste. It deposed the two 
Popes, and the Electoral College went forward to a wise 
election in Alexander V, who, neither French nor Italian 
by birth, had no relatives to clamour for spoils. It 
dismissed, under promise of a new Council for definite 
reforms. 

If Alexander V had survived to consolidate his position, 
the Schism might have come to anend. But he died ina 
few months, and Baldassare Cossa was chosen to succeed 
as John XXIII. The two deposed Popes had refused to 
accept the decision of the Council, so the net result of 
Pisa was that the Church was saddled with three Popes, 
instead of two ; and John was the least worthy of the three. 

If John had been successful in his Italian politics, no 
more would have been heard of the Council promised at 
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Pisa ; but necessity drove him to contemplate it, and the 
easy compliance of his legates fixed it for Constance, that 
“trap for foxes” as he called it on his first view of the 
city from the heights above the town. In 1414 it met, 
and the theories of Gerson and his friends found practical 
application, in the most dramatic fashion, before the eyes 
of all Europe. From all Christendom delegates poured 
into Constance with three definite aims—to restore the 
broken unity, to reform the Church in head and members, 
to purge the Church of heresy. The Emperor Sigismund’s 
hopes were more grandiose. In a letter to the King of 
France he invited his royal brother “ to his most sweet 
feast, at which they would reform the Church and reconcile 
the East and West, that the One Bride might be brought 
back to her Lord’s undivided house, where the Good 
Shepherd would let her in, clad without spot or wrinkle 
in the golden garb of truth.” John XXIII came prepared 
to pack the Council, and to use it for his own ends. The 
stern and successful resistance to his plans led him to see 
his danger ; so, in hope of dissolving the Council, he fled 
from Constance. It was at this point that Gerson stepped 
into evident leadership. A resolute sermon, three days 
after John’s flight, asserted that “ the Church is united to 
its one Head, Christ, and that a General Council, represent- 
ing the Church, is the authority or rule, guided by the Holy 
Ghost, ordained by Christ, which all, even the Pope, are 
bound to obey.” Seven days later, under his guidance, 
it took a further step. It promulgated this decree: 
“This Synod, lawfully assembled in the Holy Ghost, 
forming a General Council representing the Catholic 
Church Militant, has its power immediately from Christ, 
and all men, of every rank and dignity, even the Pope, are 
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bound to obey it in matters pertaining to the faith and the 
extirpation of the present schism and general reformation 
of the Church of God in head and members.” Within 
three months the Council acted on its decree. After 
investigation of a great number of heterogeneous charges, 
from which it appeared that the former pirate and military 
adventurer had never cut himself free from the worst 
morals of the seaport and the camp—charges reduced from 
seventy to fifty-four in order that Christendom might not 
be too sorely shocked at the manifold depravities of its 
former head—John XXIII was formally deposed, and sent 
into a strictly-guarded exile. Gregory XII was induced 
to tender his resignation, on conditions. Benedict XIII, 
clinging resolutely to the dignity he “could put off as~ 
readily as his hat,” was deposed—and Christendom had 
at last one Head, the Council. 

We Protestants read with horror the action of the 
Council in the matter of heresy. The condemnations of 
John Hus and Jerome of Prague, and the circumstances 
attending them, seem the last things to be expected from 
a Reforming Council. We clutch at verdicts like that of 
Gerson, “‘ If Hus had been allowed an advocate, he would 
never have been condemned”; and emphasise his state- 
ment in a committee of the Council, “ that in a matter of 
heresy he would sooner be judged by Jews and pagans than 
by the inquisitors appointed by the Council.” But both 
these judgments were given in moments of exasperation. 
We find earlier that d’Ailly rejected the appeal of Hus to 
God and his own conscience in this fashion: “‘ We cannot 
go by your conscience when we have such evidence against 
you as that of Gerson, the greatest doctor in all Christen- 
dom.” Gerson cannot be thus easily cleared of all 
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complicity in that fateful martyrdom. He hated heresy 
with all his heart. And he and his fellows were determined 
to show that, radical as they were in matters of Church 
polity, they were unquestionably orthodox in doctrine. 

While heresy was being uprooted, and the Schism 
brought to an end, preliminary discussions took place on 
the removal of abuses and positive measures of reform. 
Unfortunately, however, the final healing of the Schism 
through the election of Martin V, together with the 
recrudescence of national jealousies, so reduced the general 
interest in the Council that the fruit of these discussions 
was meagre. A few minor reforms, together with some 
provision for a General Council as an integral part of the 
Church’s machinery and some national concordats with the 
Papacy for the removal of obnoxious abuses within the 
individual nations, form the sum total. The great 
reformation in head and members dwindled down to this. 
And the succeeding Council at Basel effected little more. 
When a prominent champion of the Conciliar movement 
in Aineas Sylvius ascended the Papal throne as Pius II, 
hopes of reform again waxed high. But he is mainly 
memorable for his emphatic repudiation of his earlier 
programme, and his unqualified assertion of Papal 
autocracy. The best brains of Christendom had failed to 
breach the fortifications behind which the Popes had dug 
themselves in. 

One other phase of the Council of Constance must be 
referred to. In many respects it had been a triumph for 
Gerson and the Parisian doctors. But mention has already 
been made of his moments of exasperation. These came 
from the Council’s treatment of a case that Gerson con- 
sidered important. Inthe year 1407 the civil contention 
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in France between Orleanist and Burgundian was 
at its height. Gerson, by nativity and tradition, inclined 
to the Burgundian side. When the Duke of Orleans fell 
in that year by the assassin’s hand, the news was not 
unwelcome. Even when it appeared that the assassin had 
been hired and commissioned by the Duke of Burgundy, he 
was not gravely perturbed. But to justify himself in the 
eyes of France, the Duke engaged a Doctor of Theology, 
one John Petit, in his defence, Petit discharged his 
commission with reckless zeal. He dwelt on the crimes 
of Orleans and his father, and in his apology for the 
assassination hailed it not only as legitimate, but as 
positively meritorious. His line of argument was that any . 
subject, who, like Orleans, embarks on courses destructive - 
of the monarchy and the commonwealth is worthy of 
death ; and that any private citizen is justified in making 
himself the instrument of that punishment, nay, more, 
he is to be honoured for his public spirit; and such a 
worthy end justified the use of any means. To Gerson 
this teaching was a benediction on disorder, anarchy and 
murder, and, Burgundian though he had been, he freely 
expressed his abhorrence. In 1414, Petit’s book was 
ecclesiastically condemned, and publicly burned in Paris. 
But Gerson felt that the condemnation by a local Synod 
was not enough. It should be supplemented by a definite 
pronouncement of the General Council. He raised the 
question, confident of a decision according to his mind. 
But the house of Burgundy and its allies had grown in 
political power, and were able to command the services of 
ecclesiastical allies. The result was a compromise; a 
proposition about the lawfulness of tyrannicide was 
condemned, no mention being made of Petit or his book. 
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Gerson continued to press the point with growing 
stridency. The caustic comments of his exasperated 
mood irritated many—so much so that accusations of 
heresy began to be hurled at Gerson himself. The 
Burgundian party went the length of extracting twenty- 
five articles from Gerson’s writings that they declared to 
be heretical. The champion and leader of Conciliar 
reform ran the risk of being tried by the Council he had 
been the main instrument in obtaining. It did not come 
to such a desperate pass as this; but, when the Council 
separated, Gerson was a homeless man. He dared not 
return to France, owing to the triumph of the Burgundians. 
He found shelter for a time in a monastery in Bavaria, 
and then in Vienna, returning to the mystical studies of 
his youth, busying himself with devotional tractates into 
which, without bitterness, he poured the riches of his ripe 
experience. When the death of the Duke of Burgundy 
in 1419 opened a way of return, he made his home in a 
monastery in Lyons, presided over by a younger brother. 
There for ten years he lived in seclusion, imparting his 
wisdom, it is said, to little children, and to occasional 
visitors who came to sit at his feet, for 


He knew 
Affairs and books and men, and it was like 
Great music just to sit beside the fire 
And hearken his discourse. 


After a peaceful eventide he passed away in 1429. 

As a Churchman, Gerson accomplished much. The 
Conciliar movement he inaugurated brought immense 
relief to Christendom through the healing of the Schism, 
and the removal of a few of the more glaring defects. But 
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his main significance is in what the movement failed to 
accomplish. ‘The reformation in head and members for 
which all decent Churchmen clamoured had not been 
effected. The vested interests of long-standing abuses 
succeeded in the policy of obstruction. Promises of 
improvement had been made; but, with no authority 
to see to their being implemented, they were speedily 
forgotten. The Papacy had too long been absolute to 
accept constitutional trammels. Its first fright over, it 
continued its way feeling that a most dangerous crisis had 
been safely passed. And as the wholesome memory of 
its narrow escape faded, its spirits and its pretensions rose. 
The fact that constitutional reform proved a vain dream 
opened men’s minds to other possibilities. Gerson’s 
failure made Luther or his like inevitable. 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Viewep simply from the point of view of the institution, the 
Church appeared, at the opening of this century, as stable and 
secure as ever in its history. The danger-zone of the Conciliar 
movement had been left behind. But the value of the institution 
was being sharply questioned in many different circles all over 
Europe. It was certainly open to challenge. Its temporal 
power may have grown up quite naturally through the necessities 
of the political situation, but it had been buttressed by forged 
decretals and was now mainly an asset in Italian civil wars; 
its worship had taken on its colour and complexity when the 
Church was seeking to make easier the way of transference from 
primitive cults, now it was quite evidently too closely akin to the 
paganisms it had supplanted ; its fixed dogmatic with its basis in 
ecclesiastical tradition may have been useful as an apologetic for 
current practice, but religious men now found themselves in a 
less rigid world; its morals had been standardised at a level 
where once they passed muster; its monastic equipment had 
become, for the most part, a dead-weight of hypocrisy and 
corruption ; its hierarchy sought its roots in Old Testament 
practice belonging to the more primitive stages of Old Testament 
religion. The whole familiar institution was revealed as an 
anachronism. Critical humanists sapped the unhistorical 
foundations ; religious humanists waxed alternatively bitter and 
witty about popular cults and the discrepancy between the theory 
and practice of Monasticism; scholarly humanists made available 
the New Testament and the early Fathers; patriotic nationals 
gtew impatient at the perpetual drain of money; earnest men 
everywhere were disgusted with the morals of the Papal head- 
quarters. Reform, conservative but drastic, “in head and 
members ” had been staved off. Something more was needed. 
And it came. It came in some quarters as a thorough-going 
“Reformation ” and a complete breach with the old institution, 
and in others as a “ Counter-reformation,” from which, morally 
cleansed and refurbished of machinery, the old institution emerged 
with claims unabated. At the heart of the movement was a 
great revival of personal religion, based on the New Testament. 
And the great dominant guiding spirit was Martin Luruer. 


MARTIN LUTHER 


Wuen the reverberations of the first beginnings of the 
Reformation reached Rome, the general verdict was “ 
petty local squabble among Saxon monks.” “It is a 
pity,” said the inner circle, “that these Augustinians 
and Dominicans cannot be persuaded to keep the peace.” 
And a petty local squabble it might have remained, had 
not the Augustinian been a man of heroic mould, 
defending what to him was more than life itself. 

“There was nothing in Luther’s early days to indicate © 
the career in front of him. He came of sturdy peasant 
stock, from a home which was religious without being 
priest-ridden. His father was an enterprising labourer 
who had left the ancestral croft to work in the mines. A 
brief venture at Eisleben, where his son Martin was born 
in 1483, was followed by a settlement at Mansfeld. If, 
in Luther’s boyhood, his father and mother were both 
hard-worked and underfed, it was not because the outlook 
was hopeless. To succeed in the mines, they must have 
the command of money. The overthrift of these early 
years reaped its reward in a certain measure of prosperity 
and comfort later. Young Martin had a sound education. 
The village school was followed by a year with those 
renowned teachers—the Brethren of the Common Lot— 
at Magdeburg. Eisenach completed the preparatory 
work. Erfurt was his University. In all these places 
Luther took full advantage of the opportunities provided 
him, but, until he graduated in Arts at twenty-two, there 
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was nothing to mark him out as a coming leader of men, 
or even as a religious force. Reminiscences of those days 
are frequent in his more personal writings, but even his 
sermons, commentaries, and catechisms hold memories 
of a hard, though happy youth. 

Expected to go on to his degree in Law as a preliminary 
to a legal career, in 1505, he suddenly, to the grievous 
and outspoken disappointment of his father, broke off and 
entered monastic life as a member of the community of 
Augustinian Eremitesin Erfurt. The determining motive 
is plain, though legend early gathered round the actual 
occasion. He feared for his own salvation. Was his 
immortal soul safe, as his father thought, out in the 
world? Was it not, as his whole environment hinted, 
only in “ religion ” that he could be sure of earning it? 
** Doubt,” he quoted more than once, ‘‘ makes the monk.” 
And the doubt in his case was the dubiety of salvation. 
At first the cloister eased his grave disquiet. Then the 
doubt returned, and his life became one long striving for 
assurance. By every species of ascetisicm and self-torture 
he sought it. He recalled often the agony of those days 
when he tried to storm Heaven by monkery. “I have 
seen many,” he says—and here he is commenting on Paul, 
and using a Pauline self-indication—“ who, with the most 
ardent desire, and the best conscience, did everything to 
lay their consciences to rest: wore hair shirts, fasted, 
prayed, afflicted and wearied their bodies with various 
discipline, which, even had they been iron, would have 
destroyed them at last; and nevertheless became more 
fearful the more they toiled.” All the time he saw God 
as a stern Judge, demanding a righteousness impossible of 
attainment. 
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The friendly word of a superior sent him to the New 
Testament. And at some point, certainly not in Rome, 
the light broke with Paul’s words, “‘ The just shall live by 
faith.” He threw himself, a sinner, on the forgiving love 
of God, assured to him by the death and resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. He knew himself forgiven. He 
saw the door of Heaven open, the friendly light streaming 
across the threshold, and the Almighty God waiting with 
outstretched hands to welcome him. Life had new values ~ 
now; duty new sanctions; holiness and service new 
energies. 

By 1513 he was a young Professor in the new and rising 
University of Wittenberg, expounding the Psalms in the 
light of his evangelical experience. There was not within’ 
his mind the remotest thought of any separation from, or 
breach with, the Church. The first hint of any opposition 
to traditionalism—the ninety-seven theses concerning 
Scholasticism—made no ripple on the waters. But the 
crucial issue was near at hand. It took its rise from an 
unevangelical excrescence on the Sacrament of Penance. 
The Indulgence which Tetzel the Dominican farmed for 
the benefit of the Archbishop of Mainz, the Pope, and the 
great banking house of the Fuggers of Augsburg, was not 
popular in Germany. More than one state forbade 
entrance to the pushing salesman who claimed for his 
wares, without official rebuke, merits which the cautious 
theologians would have denied them. Tetzel traversed 
thoroughly the limited territory open to him, and, while 
he was active on the borders of Saxony, some of Luther’s 
flock from Wittenberg succumbed to the allurements of 
the Papal tickets. It was a chance to buy an immediate 
Heaven for their forebears, and a shortened Purgatory for 
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themselves, at a bargain price. When they presented 
their wares to Luther as priest, he refused to honour them 
in the way the purveyor of pardons had promised. Seeing 
men and women whom he knew deluding themselves by 
this cheap substitute for a true repentance, he resolved to 
act. If Indulgences of this sort availed, his faith was a 
lie, and the New Testament written in vain. In 1517, 
on the eve of All Saints, he nailed his ninety-five theses 
against Indulgences to the door of All Saints’? Church, 
which served as the University notice-board. In these 
“ ninety-five sledge-hammer blows ” he did not condemn 
Indulgences outright. He kept a place for them. The 
Church had the right to remit what the Church had 
imposed. But that was their function, and their whole 
function. The action was in form the recognised 
challenge to academic disputation. But academic limits 
could not hold the glowing words. Translated, they ran 
through the land like wild-fire. Luther was perfectly 
certain that the Church would support him. It would 
disown this over-eager pedlar of pardons, and the soul- 
destroying nuisance would stop. The fiftieth thesis 
declared that “if the Pope knew how the sellers of 
Indulgences flayed his flock, he would rather that St. 
Peter’s Church was burnt to ashes than that it should be 
built up out of the skin and bones of his sheep.” He had 
grounds for his hope of support. His own sovereign had 
shown no liking for the Indulgence. His fellow- 
Augustinians, colleagues on the University staff, were with 
him. Admiring letters poured in like a flood. But the 
local feeling was deceptive. Instead of approval, he found 
wild indignation, and was committed to continuous duels 
with ecclesiastical champions over an ever-widening area. 
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The various phases of the debate made Luther a keener 
student than ever. His reading now took a more extended 
range. He found that his challenge on one point called 
for investigation on many. And, amid deep searchings of 
heart, he saw one chasm after another yawn before him, 
where he had formerly seen solid ground. Many of the 
Papal champions were able men. But they committed 
one grave tactical error. ‘They brought in their heavy 
reserves too soon. Indulgences, they asserted, were only 
one instance of the dispensing power of the Pope, and 
Luther, in challenging them, was denying the Papal 
Supremacy. The young monk had to face the issue. 
And the Church ceased to be for him what it had been 
from boyhood, the Pope’s House. ; 
The great disputation at Leipsic carried matters 
further. Luther stood committed, ere its close, to the 
conviction that General Councils were no final authority, 
and that the Hussite opinions condemned by one such 
Council were not all mistaken. High as Pope and Council 
stood, the Word of God was higher. His antagonist by 
this admission had achieved his end. Luther could now 
be condemned as a partaker of the heresies of Huss. The 
official condemnation followed as speedily as the Pope’s 
political schemes in Germany would permit. It came in 
the shape of a Papal Bull, prepared in the middle of 1520. 
After a pathetic exordium from the Psalms, it proceeded 
to condemn forty-one propositions ascribed to Luther, 
ordered all his writings to be committed to the flames, 
and gave him sixty days to recant before the final measures 
would be taken. 
The crisis roused Luther to the height of his activity. 
The second half of 1520 saw four of his most epoch-making 
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writings reach an enthusiastic people. In August there 
appeared his To the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation. It attacked the three fortifications of the Papacy : 
the doctrine that there is a Spiritual Estate higher than the 
temporal; the conception that to the Pope alone is 
committed the authoritative interpretation of Scripture ; 
the claim that no one can summon a General Council 
save the Pope. It enunciated the New Testament 
doctrine of the spiritual priesthood of all believers, and it 
called on the Emperor, the princes and nobles to embark 
on a thorough-going Reform of the Church. It was 
followed in October by his Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church, in which he attacked the whole sacramental 
system, and, of the elaborated seven sacraments, left only 
a simplified three—Baptism, Penance, and the Lord’s 
Supper. The shortest, simplest, and most perfect of the 
three great Reformation Treatises followed in November 
—The Liberty of a Christian Man—in which Luther, on 
the ground of the New Testament, made a powerful 
statement of the rights and duties of the individual 
believer. The three companion booklets met with 
unparalleled enthusiasm. All Germany gathered round 
him. The Christian humanists, with their watch-words 
“ Back to the sources,” recognised in him their champion ; 
the German patriots hailed him with no less acclaim. 
The fourth outstanding work of this period is less con- 
structive, but no less daring. In November he published 
Against the Execrable Bull of Antichrist, in which he 
sharply questioned its authority, and appealed to a General 
Council. When news reached Wittenberg of local action 
taken in several quarters in the burning of his works, 
Luther solemnly and with deliberation resolved on a 
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dramatic answer. In a bonfire outside the Elster gate, a 
copy of the Papal Bull, and copies of the decretals on 
which Rome still relied, were reduced to ashes. This 
spectacular action was decisive. The hardy monk, with 
the gaunt frame and piercing eyes, had, in the name of 
religion, cast off the authority of the religious monopoly 
of Rome in the sight of all Europe. As Principal Lindsay 
has said, “ If eras can be dated, modern history began on 
December 1oth, 1520.” 

No time was lost in preparing the final Bull of | 
Excommunication, but it was no easy matter to put it 
into force. While nominally a unity, Germany was 
really a loose aggregation of independent states. The 
centralisation of the second Empire of 1870 was unknown. 
And if Saxony would not act, there was no effective means 
of coercion. The nearest approach was Imperial action. 
Papal diplomacy, therefore, concentrated on re-inforcing 
the ecclesiastical ban by the ban of the Empire. An 
opportunity opened out in the Diet of Worms in 1521. 
The Diet had been summoned to deal with constitutional 
matters of vital importance. But when it met, the 
religious question was to dwarf all the rest. The Papal 
envoys were determined that Luther should be condemned 
outright, unheard. The Diet, moved by curiosity, 
sympathy and the sense of justice, stood out for a public 
appearance and a public hearing. Luther, therefore, was 
summoned and came. By skilful avoidance of the net 
spread for his feet by ecclesiastical guile, he was enabled 
to make a public defence. The gist of it was summed up 
in an afterword in reply to a question from the Emperor 
himself: ‘It is impossible for me to recant unless | am 
provedjto be in the wrong by the testimony of Scripture 
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or by evident reasoning; I cannot trust either the 
decisions of Councils or of Popes, for it is plain that they 
have not only erred, but have contradicted each other. 
My conscience is bound to the word of God, and it is 
neither safe nor honest to act against one’s conscience. 
God help me. Amen.” If the great words of tradition 
were never uttered together, but represent a unification 
of various closing words, they were early accepted as 
catching the spirit of that eventful day: “ Here I stand. 
I can do no other. God help me. Amen.” And as a 
convenient summary, they have their abiding value. 

The debates and negotiations that followed the heroic 
defence dragged out for weeks in public and in private. 
But finally, on May 25th, 1521, the Church procured the 
Edict it had sought. Luther was now under the ban of 
the Empire, though it proved hard to locate him. His 
whereabouts were completely unknown. On his way 
home from Worms, he had disappeared. The wildest 
rumours gained currency. The prevalent belief was 
that the Papal party had anticipated the Edict, and done 
their foe to death. But Luther was safe in the Wartburg, 
a stronghold of his Prince, and hard at work on his 
programme. If any lasting result were to issue from his 
stand, the Word of God must be made available for the 
common man. In the solitude of his refuge he began his 
translation of the New Testament. 

The end of 1521 saw Luther at the height of his 
popularity. An increasing multitude had hailed every 
step he had taken with the rejoicing of the liberated. 
Events in the end of 1521 gave a new direction to his 
activity. In the intoxication of a new-won freedom many 
went further than Luther approved. In Wittenberg 
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itself, during his absence, there was “‘ tumult.” Action 
was taken by his friends that Luther reckoned premature. 
His “‘ solid basis of conservative feeling ”’ was shocked. 
There must be no sudden or violent revolution. All 
things must be done decently and in order. Otherwise 
the hesitating would turn back, and the princes who had 
rallied in support would be antagonised. And, without 
assured civil support, all that had been gained would be 
lost. A sound education in evangelical truth was.indispen- 
sable before drastic changes could be effected in religious 
practice. The one infallible foundation was the Word. 
Preachers inspired and trained by Luther proclaimed his 
message throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Adherents were won in every corner, and cities and states 
openly broke with the Pope. It looked as if the movement 
inspired and controlled by Luther would sweep the 
country. 

Progress was interrupted by the contentions that 
accompanied and followed the rebellion of the knights. 
But this check was negligible alongside that administered 
by the Peasants’ Revolt of 1525. Luther’s first action in 
regard to it was wise and impartial, It took the form of 
an exhortation to peace. But as the extremists led on the 
peasants from one atrocity to another, and anarchy seemed 
imminent, he seemed to forget the atrocities on the other 
side, and, in the most violent language, hounded on the 
princes to crush the “ diabolic devastators.” He had lost 
much of his faith in the common man, and the common 
man in consequence lost much of his faith in him. His 
marriage in this year, while it gave joy and strength to 
himself, and the pattern of a Christian home to his people, 
offended and alienated not a few. The dogmatic note of 
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his polemic against the radicals lost him the support of 
many of the humanists. He could no longer hope for a 
Germany immediately united in the evangelical faith, 
but he was confident that the Word would yet win its way. 
Succeeding Diets saw the division of Germany into 
definite religious parties—one adhering to the old order, 
and the other to the new. ‘The evangelical party’s fight 
for recognition of its right to exist, though it seemed 
victorious at Speyer in 1526, was not fully successful until 
Augsburg in 1555. Throughout all the complicated 
negotiations and conflicts, Luther’s was the guiding hand. 
Two blots mar his statesmanship: his failure to come to 
an understanding with Zwingli and the Swiss, for which 
one must blame his prior acquaintance with ultra-radicals, 
and his permission of the bigamy of Philip of Hesse, for 
which there are explanations, but no adequate excuse. 
Nowhere was Luther’s native caution more evident 
than in the actual transition from the old Church to the 
new. In public worship from the beginning a central 
place was given to the Word of God and its exposition. 
The unintelligible chants were gradually replaced by 
vernacular hymns. ‘The Lord’s Supper was administered 
in both kinds. The process of transformation was 
gradual, but though Luther took all Germany into his 
confidence, he was all for local self-determination. The 
Wittenberg “use”? was not to be regulative. Formal 
visitations revealed the appalling ignorance of the people. 
For their instruction Luther prepared his Catechisms, and, 
for their devotional upbuilding, homely interpretations 
of the Word. 
Luther had no fixed theories about Church organisa- 
tion. The old was left undisturbed as long as possible. 
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One might have expected the new order to be built on the 
firm democratic foundation of the spiritual priesthood of 
all believers. But when Francis Lambert proposed it in 
Hesse, Luther was displeased at his precipitancy. Germany 
was not ready for it. The prince must be responsible. 
And his agency was found in Consistorial Courts of lawyers 
and divines which superseded the ancient Episcopal Courts. 
With an organisation which failed to correspond to the 
convictions of Luther’s best days, but which seemed to 
him the only possible course in the political and religious 
situation, with consistories and superintendents and 
subordination to the prince, the Lutheran Church started 
on its way. 

Luther did not live to see the Religious Peace of 
Augsburg, but he saw, before his death in 1546, communities 
owning the Augsburg Confession, keen on evangelical 
education, and purified in worship, making orderly progress 
in the growing number of States where the prince was 
favourable. And even where his personal guidance was 
wanting, in lands far beyond the limits of the Empire, 
the truths he had stood for were working a mighty revolu- 
tion in the outlook and beliefs of men. 

He had done more for Christendom than any previous 
leader. He had brought it face to face with the Word of 
God—and with the Word made flesh. The religion of the 
Medizval Church was rooted mainly in the Old Testament, 
and even there it harked back to the pre-prophetic 
sacrificial system. It read its Bible, when it did read it, 
in the light of its earliest stages. Luther loved the 
prophets, but his roots were in the New Testament, and, 
indeed, in the experience that made the New Testament. 
The essential thing was faith—faith “ which throws itself 
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upon God ” revealed in Jesus Christ. “That alone makes 
a Christian man.” The joy of the New Testament 
radiates from his most characteristic utterances. It rings 
through his hymns, and permeates his catechisms. He 
had found through Christ “a gracious God.” “ Our 
God does not demand sour looks, a hanging head, or 
dismal garments. He has not given me a head that I 
should let it hang. That belongs to the lower animals.” 
In this confidence and joy in God we find the source of 
his amazing courage. He had no natural bravado. He 
seems to have been, on the whole, a timid creature until 
he found God in his venture of faith. Thereafter he was 
not to be thwarted by threats nor daunted by danger. 
If anything imperilled his Gospel, he would outface it, 
“ despite all cardinals, popes, kings and emperors, together 
with all devils and hell.” His enemies were strong, but 
God was stronger. 


God’s word, for all their craft and power, 
One moment will not linger. 


We may be repelled by his frequent coarseness, though 
it is difficult to see how in the age he lived he could have 
escaped it ; we may deplore the bitterness of his invective, 
though few men have been subjected to such a campaign 
of lying and slander ; we may lament his inability to see 
the point of view of fellow-workers, and his occasional 
entanglement in the meshes of the Scholasticism in which 
he had been reared; but we can only stand in wonder 


| before his genius and his courage, and in gratitude before 


his re-discovery and proclamation of the great central 
truths of the Christian faith. 
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Tue second half of the sixteenth century saw the Reformation 
tested in many crucibles. The ordeals varied with the different 
lands. In some, it was persecution and suppression by the civil 
power ; in others, it was an enforced compromise ; in others 
again, an intensive counter-propaganda. The Papacy, equipped 
with new weapons in the Society of Jesus and the centralised 
inquisition, worked hand in hand with the Catholic powers. 
Wars of religion and diligent proselytisers co-operated in the 
schemes of reconquest. It was well for the young movement 
that it early received the stiffening of Calvin and the model of 
Geneva. It was well that everywhere it saw the necessity of a 
thorough grounding in the Scriptures and in the evangelical 
truths therein contained. For Protestantism the task of the 
seventeenth century was to conserve the gains of the Reforma- 
tion, and to establish them in the hearts of an educated people. 
Some hero of the wars of religion might stand as representative ; 
better still, some outstanding expositor of Scripture, or some 
effective populariser of positive teaching, though it would be 
hard to choose among the many excellent names which make the 
century an age of great men, if not of giants. For the days to 
come, the most fruitful efforts were those made to translate the 
impulse of Geneva into action and to Christianise the social order 
on a national scale. Of these, the scene of the most famous is 
England. Puritanism, it was called—though its confident 
programme of world renovation has little in common with the 
gloomy, world-despairing Puritanism of the middle ages. And 
one of the Puritan leaders might serve. But in its smaller and 
much less considered northern neighbour, another offshoot of 
Geneva emerged from fierce contendings, triumphant, at least 
temporarily, over every foe ; and the clear-sighted leader of that 
movement of liberation, AtexanpER Henperson, best represents 
one side at least of the strivings of that age of conflict. 
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Ur till the time of the Reformation, Scotland’s contribution 
to the religious life of Europe may be written down as 
almost negligible. It had its own problems which had 
found interesting and, at times, anomalous solutions ; it 
had Churchmen who filled high national positions with 
more or less credit to themselves, and more or less satis- 
faction to their people; but the remote and poverty- 
stricken land, hampered by constant regal minorities and 
torn by incessant civil strife, was almost beyond the horizon 
of ecclesiastical politics. In the time of the great Schism 
its adherence to the least recognised of the three rivals 
had awakened a temporary interest, and occasioned local 
perturbations. There was nothing then to indicate that 
a time would ever come when it would be the scene of a 
religious struggle watched with bated breath all over 
Europe, when the attention of Papal Rome and Lutheran 
Germany, to say nothing of France, Spain, the Netherlands 
and England would be concentrated in the success or 
failure of its reforming leaders. But in the middle of the 
sixteenth century the tangle of dynastic successions had 
made it the strategic point of Europe. From the struggle 
with Queen Mary and her foreign advisers, the Scottish 
Church, through the energy of Knox, emerged, bearing 
unmistakably the impress of Geneva, but the scars of 
conflict were upon it. It was a self-governing community 
and, judged by the standards of the age, intensely 
democratic. Self-determination Knox had_ reckoned 
essential. ‘‘ Tack from us the fredome of Assemblies, and 
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tack from us the Evangell.” It had charged itself with 
the intellectual, moral, and religious renovation of the 
people; and though the rapacity of professed supporters 
among the nobility curtailed its schemes, the desired end 
was followed with enthusiasm and determination. 

The second generation saw the leadership of Andrew 
Melville. In an environment where Divine Right was 
coming to be a watchword, he, on the grounds of New 
Testament exegesis, proclaimed the Divine Right of 
Presbytery. His learned arguments convinced nearly all 
his brethren; and a Church grew up which accepted 
Presbyterianism and autonomy as synonyms and regarded 
both as needful for the proper accomplishment of the 
Church’s task. King James, with his passionate conviction 
of the Divine Right of kings, saw in this form of Protes- 
tantism limits set to his absoluterule. Itmustsomehow be 
muzzled. Openly at first, and with many a blunder, he 
sought to render it innocuous. Signs of failure led him to 
change his tactics. Very gradually, with finesse and 
artifice, and taking advantage of every opportunity, he 
sought to conform the Church of Scotland to the Church 
of England. Polity was his first enterprise ; and 
patiently he built up an episcopacy, not, however, quite 
after the English model, but an episcopacy super-imposed 
on Presbyterianism. Worship was his second, and the end 
of his reign saw the Church nominally under the five 
Articles of Perth. He had succeeded better than his 
futile beginnings suggested. 

Charles I followed, but without his father’s knowledge 
of Scotland or of Scottish ways. Relying on Laud and 
the more reckless of the younger Scottish bishops, he 
pushed on his schemes of uniformity accompanied by the 
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lure of better and surer stipends. But both his methods 
and his plans so irritated the religious people of his 
northern realm, and his financial rearrangements so 
estranged even the most friendly among the nobility, that 
the general discontent issued in a national uprising, which 
found expression in the National Covenant and a reluctant 
appeal to arms. 

It was the crisis created by the open attempt to over- 
ride the remaining liberties of the Church which called 
forth the services of Alexander Henderson, and made him 
the leader of what is called, in Scottish history, the Second 
Reformation. 

Alexander Henderson was born in a quiet village in the 
north-east corner of Fife in the year 1583. He entered 
St. Andrews University in 1599, graduated in Arts in 
1603, and for nine years thereafter taught philosophy 
within its gates. His boyhood thus coincided with the 
leadership of Andrew Melville in the Church, and his 
student days were spent in the University Melville had 
re-moulded, and in which he still presided over a college. 
Though he must have heard Melville often before the 
summons to London in 1606, which preceded his banish- 
ment, the young teacher of philosophy seems to have been 
quite uninfluenced. At any rate, it was Archbishop 
Gledstanes who found him his sphere of labour, presenting 
him to the parish of Leuchars in 1612. The presentation 
was unacceptable to the parishioners. He may not have 
openly championed the side of the Court and Episcopacy ; 
but that he was a nominee of the Primate was enough to 
condemn him in the eyes of the sturdy Presbyterians of 
Fife. On the day of his ordination the doors of the 
church were securely fastened, and the ceremony could 
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only take place after an entry had been made through a 
broken window. It was a most inauspicious beginning ; 
and the memory of it rankled. Of his early ministry 
nothing is known. It is probable that, as with Chalmers 
at Kilmany later, the University retained the central 
place in his interests and affections. Buta similar change 
to that which came to Kilmany in the nineteenth century 
came to Leuchars in the seventeenth. The parishioners 
suddenly found themselves confronted with a new 
minister—one whose whole heart and soul was in his work. 
The instrument of the change was a sermon by Master 
Robert Bruce, the most searching preacher of the day. 
In his dark corner in the Church of Forgan Henderson’s 
soul was stirred to new resolves. He reckoned it the hour 
of his conversion, and the new religious outlook meant 
a new ecclesiastical one as well. Henceforward he stands 
in the line of Melville and Bruce, a Presbyterian of the 
Presbyterians, anti-episcopal and anti-court. He was 
active in the Aberdeen Assembly in 1616, and the Perth 
one of 1618, in opposition to the Five Articles. Apart 
from these two incursions into public affairs, he seems to 
have lived the quietest of lives in his own parish of 
Leuchars, attending to his parochial duties, and spending 
all his remaining time in diligent study. Naturally, his 
standpoint was locally known; and it must have grieved 
the heart of the next Primate, Spottiswoode, that his 
predecessor should have allowed Leuchars to fall into the 
hands of the opposition, and to be a constant reminder 
that there was another point of view than his own. It 
was probably this personal vexation which dragged 
Henderson into the limelight. Until he was fifty-four, 
Henderson was a competent Parish minister, receiving an 
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occasional call to another field of labour, but quite content 
with the task laid to his hand. Near the end of his life 
he spoke of “ how men that love quietness are made to 
stir and to have a hand in public business, how men that 
love soliloquies and contemplations are brought upon 
debates and controversies.” In this he spoke of himself. 

The crisis which dragged him forth was that created 
by what was meant to be the coping-stone of the arch of 
uniformity planned by Charles and Laud. The worship 
of the Scottish Church was to be modelled on the Anglican 
Liturgy. It was not proposed to have precisely the same 
Prayer-Book. A revision of the English one was under- 
taken. The younger Scottish Bishops made some 
suggestions. The final form, however, was the work of , 
Charles and Laud, and incorporated some approximations 
to Roman usage. Its use was commanded before its nature 
was known. In November, 1636, it was ordered that 
every parish must provide itself with two copies of the 
Service-book before the following Easter. 

Now, the Scottish Church had no objections to a 
Liturgy in itself. It possessed a discretionary ritual 
already in Knox’s Liturgy. But this new one offended 
every Scottish instinct. Expression was given to three 
insurmountable objections. It was Popish ; it came from 
England; it was imposed autocratically without the 
consent of the Scottish Church. It was not ready by 
Easter ; but its belated introduction was accompanied by 
indignant protests, the most famous of which was the riot 
in St. Giles on July 23rd. The action of the Edinburgh 
mob suspended proceedings in the capital. Elsewhere 
action was energetically taken against recalcitrants. In 
particular, the Archbishop set the law in motion against 
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Henderson of Leuchars and two of his neighbours. It 
was this legal challenge which drew Henderson from his 
quiet seclusion. Proceeding in strict legal fashion, he 
and his associates presented a Bill of Suspension to the 
Privy Council in its judicial capacity, petitioning that the 
charge be suspended. They claimed that they were not 
bound to use the Service-book, and gave reasons. The 
central one was that “ the kirk of Scotland is an independent 
kirk.” Radical changes cannot be ordered from outside. 
To the astonishment both of king and nation, the Privy 
Council came to an ingenious but timid finding. They 
declared that their orders, under which the charge had 
been brought, applied only to the purchase of the books, 
and not to their use. This amusing decision gave the 
death-blow to the new Liturgy. Naturally, Charles was 
indignant. The Privy Council had succumbed to a 
temporary ebullition of feeling. ‘ Either we have a very 
slack Council or very bad subjects,” he declared. The 
Service-book must be supported. The Privy Council 
was inundated by petitions, and Edinburgh by petitioners. 
Stiff royal proclamations passed almost unheeded. 
Charles, said Edinburgh, was being misled by English 
advisers. 

Throughout the tumults of the winter of 1637-8, 
frequent consultations took place in Edinburgh. At the 
heart of them all was Henderson, and the field of discussion 
passed quickly beyond the Service-book to Episcopacy 
itself and all the many encroachments on the polity and 
liberties of the Scottish Church since its great charter in 
1592. In February, 1638, Charles took a fatal step. Just 
as the Papal champions taking the field against Martin 
Luther defended Indulgences as simply a legitimate 
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exercise of the dispensing power of the Pope, so Charles 
claimed that the imposition of a Service-book was a 
legitimate exercise of his royal supremacy. He accepted 
personal responsibility for it, and charged the petitioners 
with treason. This raised larger issues, and the 
Protestation which followed the Proclamation increased 
the tension. It was necessary now to show Charles that 
the heart of Scotland was roused, that he was face to face 
with a united nation. The petitioners, who had now, as 
the Tables, acquired a quasi-legal status, under the 
guidance of Henderson and Johnston of Wariston, 
resolved on a demonstration of their determination and 
solidity. ‘The traditional method in Scotland took the 
form of a Covenant. A new one was planned—one with, 
its roots in the past. Its basis was the Covenant of 1580-1 
against Popery, which James VI himself had signed. Its 
new parts were two in number. One was legal, reciting 
the acts on which the liberties of the. Scottish Church 
were founded. The other was operative, pledging to 
measures indicated by the crisis. ‘This third part, which 
drew the signatories into union in “‘ every duty we owe 
to God and man,” in “‘ the defence and preservation of the 
foresaid true religion” and in “the mutual defence and 
assistance . . . in the same cause of maintaining 
the true Religion and his Majesty’s authority 

against all sorts of persons whatsoever,” was the work of 
Alexander Henderson. This is the National Covenant 
which, after many discussions and adjustments, was 
presented for signature in Greyfriars Church in Edinburgh 
on the 28th February, 1638. The nobility present gave 
their signatures on that day, the ministers followed on the 
next, and the general population on the day following. 
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If the Tables were doubtful as to the extent of their 
backing, their fears were soon relieved. The National 
Covenant was received with general enthusiasm, except 
in certain corners where other influences still held sway. 
The king was confronted by a resolute nation, united as 
it had never been in the past, except in the later stages of 
the War of Independence. Charles made many attempts 
to pacify his people. His Commissioner failed ; his shrewd 
plan of a rival Covenant came to nought; and, to gain 
time, he had finally to consent to the Covenanters’ minimum 
demands—a free Assembly and a free Parliament. The 
Assembly met in Glasgow in November, and proved to be 
one of the most important gatherings in the evolution of 
constitutional government. Henderson was Moderator, 
though some feared that this might deprive the Assembly 
of its best debater: Johnston of Wariston was clerk. The 
decisive moment came in the second week, when the 
Commissioner, alarmed at the resolute opposition to the 
king’s wishes, and the direction in which it was moving, 
dissolved the Assembly in the king’s name. Disregarding 
the charge of treason, Henderson, in a resolute speech, 
claimed for the Assembly a higher right than royal 
permission: ‘Christ has given Divine warrants to 
convoke Assemblies whether magistrates consent or not ” ; 
and the interrupted business was resumed. 

The achievements of the Glasgow Assembly need not 
be enumerated. In effect, it swept away all that had been 
done since the royal power had begun to interfere with 
the Church’s autonomy and to manipulate its machinery. 
Henderson’s leadership had resulted in a revolution which 
proved the beginning of the downfall of the absolutism 
exercised by Tudor and Stuart. It is usual to date this 
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collapse from the Long Parliament. But the Glasgow 
Assembly was its effective precursor. Charles prepared 
for war. The insolent northerners must be crushed. 
The Covenanters made their preparations. Soldiers were 
enlisted and drilled, and Henderson, now minister of St. 
Giles in Edinburgh, turned pamphleteer. England must 
be informed as to the rights and wrongs of the matter. 
Henderson took his stand on fundamental principles, and 
his bold enumeration of them had no small effect among 
the discontented in England. ‘The magistrate,” he 
said “is placed under God, the subjects under God and 
under the magistrate. When the magistrate commands 
contrary to God and goeth out of his order and line, 
especially so far as to invade by arms, if they obey not, _ 
the subjects keeping their own and ordering and defending 
themselves is no disobedience to the magistrate, but 
obedience to God.” The first Bishops’? war was ended 
by the Pacification of Berwick in which Charles, refusing 
to recognise Glasgow, permitted a new and free Assembly. 
This at Edinburgh re-enacted what had been done at 
Glasgow. But it took a further step, and a disastrous one. 
It declared for the compulsory subscription of the Covenant. 
The main value of the Covenant had lain in its voluntary 
character—and its consequent demonstration of solidarity. 
An enforced signature would have been worthless. It 
had secured liberty through union. Nowit was answering 
coercion by coercion, and giving to the small minority 
some claim to be champions of freedom. And it was 
preparing the way for the half-farce, half-tragedy, of the 
Covenanters’ support of Charles II as a covenanted king. 
The second Bishops’ War saw the Scottish army 
invading England, and the armistice of Ripon was followed 
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by negotiationin London. For the discussions, Henderson 
was essential. And the London that he visited for the 
first time in November, 1640 was to be the scene of much 
of his later labour. There his preaching attracted crowds, 
and his exposition of the Scottish case was of paramount 
importance in the ferment caused by the summoning of 
the Long Parliament. The Treaty of London conceded 
the Scottish demands. It was by this time evident that 
hostilities in England could not long be delayed. In 
1641 Charles paid a visit to Scotland as a suppliant. He 
must have support there for the impending struggle. 
And he was not unsuccessful in his quest. Men who had 
fought for Scotland’s Covenant were not prepared to fight 
for England’s parliament. But the majority followed 
Henderson’s lead. They were certain that Scotland’s 
gains would all be lost were Charles triumphant in England. 
Besides, with the Parliament victorious, there was a hope 
for religious uniformity, if not on the Scottish plan, at 
least on something not unlike it. The charge is not seldom 
made that Henderson tried to force the model of the 
Glasgow Assembly on England, just as Charles had tried 
to force the Anglican model on Scotland. This is entirely 
unjust. Contact with Parliament leaders in England had 
assured him that drastic changes in Church Government 
were impending in England. He did not know what 
form they would take. He knew that at least Episcopacy 
would be abolished, and he hoped that something might 
be learned from Scotland. But, whatever lesser men may 
have contemplated, Henderson was no mere propagandist 
of a sacrosanct model. In 1642, when commissioned to 
prepare certain new standards for his own Church, he wrote 
a letter which is characteristic of his wisdom and clarity. 
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“ T cannot think it expedient that any such thing, whether 
Confession of Faith, Directory for Worship, Form of 
Government, or Catechism less or more, should be agreed 
“upon and authorised by our kirk till we see what the Lord 
will do in England and Ireland, where I will wait for a 
reformation and uniformity with us. But this must be 
brought to pass by common consent. We are not to 
conceive that they will embrace our form, but a new form 
must be set down for us all, and in my opinion some men 
set apart some time for that work. And although we 
should never comé to this unity in religion and uniformity 
in worship, yet my desire is to see what form England 
shall pitch upon before we publish ours.”” In 1643, when 
the Civil War in England was, on the whole, favouring 
the king, the Parliament made a strong bid for Scottish 
support. Commissioners, accompanied by representatives 
of the Westminster Assembly, came to Scotland pleading 
for a league of mutual assistance. In response ,the two who 
who had prepared the National Covenant, Henderson and 
Johnston, drafted a new one—the Solemn League and 
Covenant—in which, in addition to the pledge of mutual 
support, there was a Covenant to preserve the liberties 
won by the Church of Scotland, and to reform religion 
“in the Church of England according to the Word of 
God and the example of the best reformed Churches.” 
Scotland, further, promised to send representatives to the 
Westminster Assembly. Of these, Henderson, as was 
natural, was one. Henceforward London saw more of 
him than Scotland. His activities in the Westminster 
Assembly—his contests with Independents and Erastians 
—must be passed over. So must his debates and negotia- 
tions at Uxbridge. His last public service came when 
Charles sought refuge with the Scottish army at Newcastle. 
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If Charles, said the Scottish commanders, were ready to 
give up Episcopacy, he might count on their army. And 
if any man could persuade him to this course, it was 
Alexander Henderson. More than once before, 
Henderson had met the king, and he did not regard his 
conversion as impossible. So in May, 1646, he obeyed 
the summons. For six weeks the king and his subject 
debated the question. Charles based his case on the early 
centuries ; Henderson argued from the New Testament. 
This unique debate, conducted largely by carefully 
prepared papers, was fruitless. Charles retained an 
undiminished respect for his opponent; Henderson’s 
opinions can only be inferred. His friend Baillie’s state- 
ment that at the end of it Henderson was dying 
“most of heart-break” suggests that he was convinced 
that the king was quibbling. | Whatever the cause, 
he was already in his last illness. He was able to 
return to Edinburgh, but on the 19th of August, 
1646, he passed away, leaving his native land with- 
out a real leader in the confused issues of the next 
decade. At the age of fifty-four he had been forced out 
of the obscurity of a country parish. For eight years he 
had been the uncrowned king of Scotland ; he had guided 
Church and State at a time when guidance was not easy. 
He made singularly few mistakes; and though the 
Restoration of 1660 was to sweep away much of his 
achievement, the Revolution of 1688 was to set its seal 
upon his contendings. The writings he has left are all 
tracts for the times; not one of them has been much 
reprinted. But his interpreters and disciples have, on 
his principles, moulded the destinies of the Presbyterian 
Churches, not only within the realm of Scotland, but 
throughout the English-speaking world. 
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Tue seventeenth century with its wars of religion and its 
incessant controversies in which the flags of the various 
confessions were unfurled gaily in the breeze was succeeded by 
one which by comparison seems colourless and drab. A spiritual 
lethargy settled over Western Europe. Men were tired of 
fighting about religion, and wanted rest. To show earnestness 
was to display an antiquated and dangerous “enthusiasm.” In 
reaction from the confident and far-reaching definitions of the 
age of Protestant Scholasticism, the Christian doctrines were 
whittled down to a minimum. Menwere proud that they had 
emerged out of the ages of superstition and fanaticism into an 
Age of Reason. ‘Concentrate on the demonstrable truths of 
natural religion” was the watch-word of the cautious. A 
Christianity grew up which practically ignored the founder. 
Deism, Moderatism, Rationalism, Aufklarung in their various 
phases are all expressions of the one spirit. Bishop Butler’s 
great indictment applied far beyond the limits of his own land, 
“ Tt has somehow come to be taken for granted that Christianity 
is not so much a subject of inquiry, but that it is now at length 
discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as if, in 
the present age, this were an agreed point among all people of 
discernment, and nothing remained but to set it up as a principal 
subject of mirth and ridicule.” Carlyle summed the century up 
in one of his most bitter phrases: ‘ Soul extinct ; stomach well 
alive.” One cannot with justice impeach a century in this way, 
but there is enough truth in the verdict to make it plausible. It 
seemed as if the seventeenth century, with its anxious care to 
preserve all the gains of the Reformation revival of religion, had 
succeeded in losing them all. We honour the apologists who, 
like Bishop Butler, did their utmost, in an unchosen field, to 
defend an unchosen position. But in such a situation the best 
defence is to attack, and it is because he delivered the shrewdest 
and most successful attack on the strongholds of unbelief and 
unconcern, that Joun Westey stands here as representative of the 
century he did so much to transform. 


JOHN WESLEY 


Some of the churchmen in this series saw only a few years 
of the century they have been selected to represent. 
Born in 1703, and passing away in 1791, John Wesley saw 
every decade of his. And the last years were by no means 
years of quiet retrospect over work long finished. He was 
active to the very end. Bereft of all his early associates 
he dominated and controlled the movement he had set 
on foot so long as life remained. ; 

Although both parents sprang from nonconformist 
Puritan stock, the atmosphere of the parsonage at Epworth 
had no savour of Dissent. Profoundly religious as it was, 
the religion was that of the Church of England ; and until 
he came into contact with the Moravians, no other religious 
influence touched John Wesley’s life. Epworth was a 
poor living, and the Reverend Samuel Wesley’s numerous 
family knew what short rations meant. When only six 
years old, John had a narrow escape from death in a fire 
that destroyed the home in 1709. Later, he loved to 
regard himself as ‘a brand plucked from the burning.” 
The new parsonage was the scene of the exploits of “ Old 
Jeffrey,” and a strain of credulity in the later Wesley has 
been traced to these experiences of his boyhood. At the 
Charterhouse in London, he received a sound education, 
and experienced a continuance of the short rations, to 
which experience he was accustomed to attribute his wiry 
constitution and his capacity of enduring hardship. His 
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student days were spent in Oxford. At the close of a not 
undistinguished course at Christchurch, he was elected 
at twenty-two to a Fellowship of Lincoln. Here the 
diligence which before had been spasmodic became 
systematic and regular. “ Leisure and I have taken 
leave of each other.” 

For two years he was absent from Oxford, assisting his 
father at Epworth. On his return he found that his 
younger brother Charles had gathered round him a few 
of his fellow-students in a miniature society. Conscien- 
tiousness in study was part of its programme, but the main 
concern was religion. ‘The Greek New Testament and the 
Early Fathers were explored together, every opportunity 
was seized of helping the outcast and the uninstructed, 
they frequented Holy Communion with a constancy 
unknown in those days, together they observed what they 
reckoned forgotten or neglected fasts. But if the “ Holy 
Club ” had its origin during his absence, he at once stepped 
into the position of leadership. These banded practitioners 
of a strict formal piety did not escape the mockery of the 
baser sort of student, nor the good-humoured raillery of 
the better. ‘“ Sacramentarians,” they were labelled, 
** Enthusiasts,” ‘‘ Bible-moths”; but the name that 
stuck was that of “ Methodist.” So helpful did Wesley 
find this fellowship that he declined his father’s urgent 
call to help him in Epworth, indicating that he reckoned 
Oxford essential to his soul’s security. Amid all the strict 
formalisms and observances and charities and self-examina- 
tions, this is still for him the dominant question. In it 
all, he is striving to earn his salvation. It is somewhat 
surprising to find him so soon after this declinature, 
accepting an appointment to the American Colonies, to 
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preach to settlers and to Indians. Yet it is quite in line 
with his previous endeavours. It was a culminating effort 
to earn the favour of God. ‘* My chief motive,” he wrote, 
“is the hope of saving my own soul. . . . I cannot 
hope to attain the same degree of holiness here which I 
may there.” For two and a half years he was absent from 
England, and he returned a disappointed man. Not 
that his ministry wasa failure. Farfromit. His services, 
and even more his less formal gatherings, left a deep 
impression. Southey’s verdict about “ drenching his 
flock with the physic of an intolerant discipline” is based 
mainly on a final indiscretion of the over-zealous pastor. 
But Wesley felt that his ministry had been a failure; and 
even more profoundly that the personal hope that inspired 
it had come to nothing. On the voyage back he wrote, 
*T went to America to convert the Indians, but O! who 
shall convert me?” And on his return, he added this: 
‘Tt is now two years and four months since I left my 
native country to teach the Georgian Indians the nature 
of Christianity, but what have I learned myself in the 
meantime ? Why, what I the least of all suspected ; 
that I who went to America to convert others was never 
myself converted to God.” Later on, when going over 
his Journal, he made the comment in a footnote, “I am 
not sure of this.” But the context shows his entire 
sincerity at the moment. “I am not mad,” it continues, 
“ though I thus speak, but I speak the words of truth and 
soberness.” 

Not long after his return, there took place in London 
what Wesley always reckoned the turning-point of his life, 
the great day of his conversion, his liberation from all 
fears and uncertainties. It was through contact with the 
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spiritual equanimity of Moravians that he first became 
conscious of the incompleteness of his own faith, and it was 
through an undistinguished member of that community 
in London, Peter Béhler, that his own problem became 
clarified. When Boéhler left London, Wesley continued to 
seek fellowship with the Moravian societies. On the 24th 
of May, 1738, he wrote in his Journal: “ In the evening 
I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street 
where one was reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to 
the Romans. About a quarter before nine, while he was 
describing the change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. 
I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation ; 
and an assurance was given me that He had taken away 
my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and 
death. I began to pray with all my might for those who 
had in a more especial manner despitefully used me and 
persecuted me. I then testified openly to all there what 
I now first feltin my heart. . . . And herein I found 
the difference between this and my former state chiefly 
consisted. I was striving, yea, fighting with all my might 
under the law, as well as under grace. But then I was 
sometimes, if not often, conquered; now I was always 
conqueror.” 

This central experience of Wesley’s life demands more 
space than can be afforded. For from it sprang the 
preaching that aroused eighteenth century England. He 
was still a loyal sonof the Church of England. Indeed, 
he maintained to the end that he only taught the doctrines 
of her formularies. Much later, when asked by a clergy- 
man to define in what respects he diverged in doctrine from 
the Church, he replied thus: “To the best of my 
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knowledge, in none. The doctrines we preach are the 
doctrines of the English Church, indeed, the fundamental 
doctrines of the Church, clearly laid down in her prayers, 
articles and homilies.” These formularies must be 
patient of many interpretations. For the Oxford Move- 
ment claimed to find in them a very different Gospel from 
Wesley’s. Both evangelical and sacerdotal elements are 
there; while the Oxford Movement stressed the latter, 
Wesley saw in the former their central illumination. In 
essence, the sacerdotal construction places the beginning 
of the religious life in Baptism, and conceives of it as 
nourished by the Sacraments of the Church. The 
evangelical construction places its centre in the experience 
of the Divine forgiveness, the personal trust in a personal 
Saviour. From the sacerdotalism of the school of William 
Laud, through the mysticism of William Law, Wesley 
had penetrated, by way of the Reformation expositions of 
Paul, to the heart of the Evangel of the New Testament. 

Like other great souls who have passed through 
similar experiences, Wesley felt the need of leisure to 
relate his discovery to his inherited faith. He found his 
Arabiain Germany. The goal of his pilgrimage was the 
headquarters of the Moravian Church. There he expected 
to find men in all respects like-minded. On the whole 
he was satisfied. In three months he returned to England, 
with his faith reinforced. But he was careful to tell Count 
Zinzendorf that there were some things of which he did 
not quite approve. What they were he did not specify. 
But in his breach with the Moravians two years later, 
over the question of the mystical “ stillness ? andthe 
consequent Antinomianism, we can see what he early felt 
to be the perils of their doctrinal position. “ My soul is 
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sick of this sublime divinity. . . . Meekness, temper- 
ance, patience, faith and love, be these my highest gifts ; 
and let the highest words wherein I teach them be those 
I learn from the Book of God.” 

He celebrated his return by plunging into a veritable 
tidal wave of evangelistic effort. He dealt with individuals 
and groups wherever he found them ; he preached in the 
Churches with a new and exultant confidence; he 
proclaimed in the prisons the free grace of Christ ; and 
he exhorted tiny societies of believers. ‘The new note in 
the preaching roused opposition. It may be summed up 
in the lines they sang : 


The boundless grace that found out me 
For every soul of man is free. 


To clergy and people the doctrine of “ assurance” 
savoured of “enthusiasm.” The churches began to be 
closed to him. George Whitefield had already taken to 
open-air preaching, and, quite against his inclination, 
Wesley found himself constrained to follow his example. 
Joining Whitefield at Bristol, he stood by his side before 
the huge congregation. “ All my life till very lately,” he 
confided to his Journal, “ I have been so tenacious of every 
point relating to decency and order that I should have 
thought the saving of souls almost a sin if it had not been 
done in a church.” That Sunday in Bristol with White- 
field completed his conversion on this point. On the 
Monday for the first time he “ proclaimed in the high ways 
the glad tidings of salvation, speaking from a little eminence 
in a ground adjoining the city, to about three thousand 
people.” Thus began the greatest open-air evangelistic 
campaign in Christian history. For over fifty years, 
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John Wesley was a constant and untiring preacher in the 
fields. 

It is not easy for the twentieth century to understand 
either the interest or the opposition excited by this new 
departure. Huge crowds gathered even at the unearthly 
hour of five in the morning. In the great itineracies the 
audiences were often numbered by the thousand. At 
times there was a mere handful when Wesley appeared. 
But as he proceeded, they gathered from far and near. 
The spectacle was novel: the preacher had something to 
say and knew how to say it; and the interest was great. 
The opposition was no less pronounced. Even friends 
were scandalised by these vagrant and unauthorised 
services, and sought to move him from his course. 
Keener opponents tried many wiles to scatter the congre- 
gations. It was easy at times to make insinuations which 
would raise a hostile mob. But if Wesley suffered much 
he did not complain. When the mob could not be moved 
to actual violence, other expedients were possible. From 
the Journal we gather that a bull was not infrequently 
requisitioned, and that it sometimes did not act according 
to the expectations of its masters. As the decades passed 
the opposition died down. The later pages of the Journal 
are full of entries like this: “‘ Thursday, Sept. 7, 1787. 
About noon I preached at Castle-Cary. How are the times 
changed! The first of our preachers that came hither, 
the zealous mob threw into the horse-pond. Now, high 
and low earnestly listen to the word that is able to save 
their souls.” 

Statistics have been compiled from his own record of 
his labours. It is computed that he travelled by road in 
all weathers, over two hundred thousand miles within 
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the British Isles, and preached over forty thousand 
sermons. No one known to me has attempted to number 
his audiences. The figures must run well into millions. 
With it all, he was not an itinerant at heart. Time after 
time on visiting favoured spots, he expresses a longing to 
make these his permanent abode. But he resisted the 
temptation. Duty called him on. A favourite line of 
verse in such circumstances is “ Man was not born in 
shades to lie.” If his matrimonial experience had been as 
successful as that of his brother Charles, he might have 
been tempted, like him, to leave off the “‘ vagabond life.” 
His misfortune was England’s gain. The wandering life, 
from saddle to pulpit, and from pulpit to saddle, preparing 
sermons and even reading as he journeyed, did not wear 
him out. He throve on it. Take this from the Journal. 
“June 28, 1784. To-day I entered on my eighty-second 
year, as fit for any exercise of body or mind as I was forty 
years ago. I am as strong at eighty-one as I was at 
forty-one ; but abundantly more healthy, being a stranger | 
to the headache, toothache and other bodily disorders 
which attended mein my youth.” When asked to account 
for it, he ascribed it all to the grace of God. But he was 
ready to admit that that grace worked through means 
and he specified as the three chief means: “1. My 
constantly rising at four for about fifty years. 2. My 
generally preaching at five in the morning, one of the most 
healthy exercises in the world. 3. My never travelling 
less, by sea or land, than four thousand five hundred miles 
a year.” Though he made frequent excursions into 
Scotland and Ireland, the itineracies were mainly in 
England, and in its more populous parts. They came more 
and more to follow the lines of a huge triangle, the base 
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of which stretched from Bristol to London with its apex 
in Newcastle. One of his favourite subjects was Ezekiel’s 
vision of the valley of dry bones. Within this area 
and beyond it, “the breath came into them, and 
they lived, and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding 
great army.” 

From the very outset of the great mission the converts 
were gathered into groups or societies. And a society 
came to be defined as “a company of men, having the 
form and seeking the power of godliness ; united in order 
to pray together, to receive the word of exhortation, and 
to watch over one another in love, that they may help 
each other to work out their salvation.” With the vast 
increase of numbers it became impossible, through the 
small staff of regularly ordained clergy attached to Wesley, 
to provide either adequate supervision, or to supply the 
word of exhortation. Lay assistants or helpers were 
enrolled, but at first they were prohibited from preaching. 
Their duties were simply to superintend and guide the 
religious life of the societies in its various organisations 
and meetings. As the work continued to grow, the 
inadequate supply of preachers became more glaring. 
Stern necessity at length overcame Wesley’s reluctance to 
countenance lay preaching. “We had the deepest 
prejudices against it, until we could not but own that 
God gave wisdom from above to these unlearned and’ 
ignorant men, so that the work of the Lord prospered in 
their hands, and sinners were daily converted to God.” 
Thomas Maxfield was the first to preach. He was the 
forerunner of a vast number who, with fire and passion, 
spread the great revival. Scorned as Wesley’s “ ragged 
legion,” they could point to the fruits of their preaching 
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in dramatic conversions and transformed lives. They 
were satirised in rude rhymes like these : 

The bricklayer lays his trowel by, 

And now builds mansions in the sky ; 

The cobbler, touched with holy pride, 

Flings his old shoes and lasts aside, 

And now devoutly sets about 

Cobbling of souls that ne’er wear out. 

The baker, now a preacher grown, 

Finds man lives not by bread alone, 

And now his customer he feeds 

With prayers, with sermons, groans and creeds. 

Weavers, inspired, their shuttles leave 

Sermons and flimsy hymns to weave. 

Barbers unreaped will leave the chin 

To trim and shave the man within. 

The gardener, weary of his trade, 

Tired of the mattock and the spade, 

Changed to Apollo in a trice 

Waters the plants of Paradise. 
Satire and opposition could not blind Wesley to their 
worth. He ceased to apologise for them. He gloried 
in their achievements. At the outset they had been a 
doubtful experiment. Later he could write: “ Soul- 
damning clergymen lay me under more difficulties than 
soul-saving laymen.” 

Wesley’s plan at the outset was simply to supplement 
the efforts of the Church of England. He felt it to be 
neglecting its charge. It had too many “ heathenish 
priests and mitred infidels,” to use an early line of his 
brother Charles, which later he would fain have with- 
drawn, though John heartily dissociated himself from the 
withdrawal. In many quarters vital religion was dead, 
while in most it was at a low ebb. Though he gathered 
them into societies, Wesley’s converts were to be in no 
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sense a rival organisation. He counselled them to attend 
Church constantly, and to receive the Holy Communion 
there, even though they thought their minister’s life 
unworthy or his teaching inadequate. He was careful 
to set an example wherever he went, and never to preach 
at an hour that conflicted with the Church services. In 
the last year of his life he wrote: “I never had any 
design of separating from the Church; I have no such 
design now; I do not believe that the Methodists in 
general design it.” But circumstances had driven him to 
acts that others counted equivalent to separation. The 
setting apart of a superintendent and presbyters for 
America was the first stage; the second followed in the 
ordination of preachers for Scotland; the final stage was 
when he ordained others without destination, empowering 
them to administer the sacraments in England. Yet even 
this he did not count decisive, for it was well after that event 
that he wrote: “I declare once more that I live and die 
a member of the Church of England; and that none 
who regard my judgment or advice will separate from it.” 
When he died on March 2, 1791, the constitution was 
complete for a separate Methodist Church, but no 
such step had yet been taken. 

The Methodist Churches of to-day, with their nine 
million members and probationers, are one seal of Wesley’s 
mission. But even they cannot claim to be the main fruit 
of his achievement. For the great awakening stirred 
England to the depths. In religion, it quickened both 
churchman and dissenter. It pointed out new fields of 
effort. It left a great legacy of hymns to all the Churches. 
The appeal of the regions beyond met with a new 
response. Social service found expression in prison 
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reform, in the abolition of the slave-trade, in extension of 
the franchise, and in the spread of education. 

German historians may treat the movement as a 
belated and quite insignificant overflow of Pietism into the 
stagnant backwaters of England. But Wesley was no 
mere echo of his Moravian guides. Through them he 
reached something simpler, bigger, more compelling. 
Forces operated through him that Pietism never knew. 
Here is the high claim made by Dr. Fitchett, his warmest 
admirer among modern writers, and the claim is 
substantiated by ample evidence. “The pulse of John 
Wesley is felt to-day in every form of English religion. 
His fire burns in all our philanthropy.” 

Space has forbidden any consideration of Wesley’s 
controversies or of the details of his organisation. He 
made many mistakes. The régime of the Kingswood 
school is a glaring instance. He was not always consistent 
nor free from prejudice. He was impatient of counsel, 
autocratic, and at times unjust. But his programme was 
magnificent, and the issue a triumph. 

We cannot better take our leave of him than by recalling 
that programme as it is laid down in an early manifesto : 
“An Earnest Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion,” 
and it is characteristic that it should be based so distinctly 
on his own personal experience of the Grace of God in 
Christ. ‘We see (and who does not ?) the numberless 
follies and miseries of our fellow-creatures. We see on 
every side, either men of no religion at all, or men of a 
lifeless formal religion. We are grieved at the sight, 
and should greatly rejoice if by any means we might 
convince some that there is a better religion to be attained 
—a religion worthy of the God who gave it. And this 
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we conceive to be no other than love; the love of God and 
all mankind, the loving God with all our heart, and soul, 
and strength, as having first loved us, as the fountain of all 
the good we have received, and of all we ever hope to 
enjoy ; and the loving every soul which God hath made, 
every man onearth,asourownsoul. . . . Wedeclare 
it to all mankind; for we desire not that others should 
wander out of the way, as we have done before them ; 
but rather that they might profit by our loss, that they 
may go (though we did not, having then no man to guide 
us) the straight way to the religion of love, even by faith.”” 
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Tue historian of the future will not have his troubles to seek in 
attempting to assort and reduce to presentable order the activities 
of the various branches of the Church within the Christian world 
during this century. The tentative efforts that have been made 
at anything more than sectional histories reveal the complications 
which attend a general survey. The one epithet which is 
manifestly out of place is “ moribund.” Life courses vigorously 
through most of the shoots and stems. New twigs appear with 
disconcerting frequency. 

Should the observer be a Roman Catholic, he finds the really 
significant feature in the rise of Ultramontanism, and its decisive 
victory on the Vatican Council of 1870; if an Anglican, the 
Oxford Movement fills the field ; if a German, interested mainly 
in ideas and their formulation, Schleiermacher and Ritsch] are, 
to him, the real epoch-makers; if an English-speaking Free 
Churchman, what bulks most largely are the demonstrations of 
the Church’s autonomy, won with conflict and sacrifice. If, for 
our observer, the Industrial Revolution fills the foreground, he 
would seek as representative some leader filled with visions of the 
Christianising of the new social order ; or if his gaze is held by 
the conflict between the vast developments of science, issuing 
often in materialism, and a theology accustomed to pronounce 
on every field of knowledge, some Christian thinker who saw 
clearly the limits of both and was able to welcome the new 
knowledge while holding firmly to, or held by, the essentials of 
the faith. 

But one fact was common to the whole Christian world. 
Through safer and accelerated inter-communication the world 
had become a smaller place. The problem of the non-Christian 
peoples came home witha newurgency. The nineteenth century 
was a century of Foreign Missions, and though every Church 
rejoices in its own honoured names, the man who did most to 
awaken the conscience of Christendom and to multiply the 
workers in the field was Davip LivinesTone. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


A worasie foreign admirer of David Livingstone has 
committed himself to the assertion that there were three 
distinct periods in his public work. In the first he was 
a missionary, in the second a philanthropist and pioneer 
of civilisation, in the third a geographical discoverer. 
When the record of his life is reviewed superficially there 
is much to confirm this neat pigeon-holing of his activities. 
In the first period he is the agent of a missionary institution, 
in the second of the British Government, in the third of 
a Geographical Society. But a deeper knowledge of the 
man and his motives discloses that this is to make successive 
what were really three simultaneous passions. That 
Africa should be known was one passion; that it should 
be opened up to civilisation and legitimate commerce 
because only thus could the degradation of the slave-trade 
be terminated was another ; but the dominating one was 
Africa and the Africans for Christ. Amid the explorations 
of the first period he wrote to his father: “I am a 
missionary, heart and soul. God had an only Son, and 
he was a missionary and a physician. A poor, poor 
imitation of Him I am, or wish to be. In this service I 
hope to live, in it I wish to die”; and he closed his 
account of his early missionary travels on this note: “I 
view the end of the geographical feat as the beginning of 
the missionary enterprise.”’ It was in this spirit that he 
accepted his second commission from Government, and 
when asked to undertake the third, “‘ unshackled by other 
avocations than those of the geographical explorer,” he 
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answered that he “ could only feel in the way of duty by 
working as a missionary.” From beginning to end the 
driving force was missionary. ‘The unknown was to be 
made known, the rough places to be made plain, that there 
might be through the forests and swamps of Darkest 
Africa an highway for the King. 

It was through the evangelical and missionary influences 
permeating the tenement home in Blantyre that the 
latent energies of the factory-lad were stirred up. Never, 
in his published works, did he make any parade of his 
religious experiences; but neither did he conceal them. 
The influence of the home training and the evangelical 
teaching of the Independent church culminated, in his 
youth, through the reading of a volume which seems to 
us to-day singularly ill-adapted to the purpose, in his 
conversion. Admirers of one side of Livingstone’s work 
may regard this as “ no change at all, but simply a faint, 
unconscious simulation of the religious hysteria of those 
around him”; but the geographical work which calls 
forth their enthusiasm would never have been his but for 
this experience. For it was then that he resolved to devote 
himself to Christ’s service, and the first manifestation of 
that devotion was the resolution to set apart all that he 
could spare from his scanty earnings for the cause of 
Foreign Missions. The reading of missionary literature 
led him to the further resolution that he himself would 
go to China as a medical missionary. It would mean a 
desperate struggle to equip himself out of his own 
resources, but the call of China braced him to master every 
obstacle. After, or rather during, his medical training 
in Glasgow, he offered himself to the London Missionary 
Society. To his great disappointment, China was 
barred for the moment, and the alternatives suggested 
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did not attract him in the slightest. Fortunately for him- 
self and for the world, he came into contact with Mr. 
Moffat of Kuruman, then home on furlough from South 
Africa. Admiration for the man predisposed Livingstone 
to leap at any suggestion of his, and when, in conversation, 
Moffat mentioned the unoccupied fields in his own area, 
and in particular “ the vast plain to the north where I 
have sometimes seen, in the morning sun, the smoke of a 
thousand villages where no missionary has ever been,” 
Africa finally displaced China in his affections. Ordained 
at twenty-seven, he sailed in the end of 1840 to South 
Africa, his destination being Kuruman and_ beyond. 
The manner in which he employed his time during the 
long voyage is characteristic. It was divided between 
two interests. One was the study of theology, in which 
he felt himself deficient, and the other was in learning from 
the captain how to take astronomical observations. 
Already in imagination he is beyond the charted routes 
and dependent on his own reckonings. 

His journey up-country through the settled areas 
convinced him that there was no clamant call for his 
services there, and even in the first busy months at 
Kuruman, when he is wrestling with the language and 
practising medicine, he is justifying to his friends his 
future plans: “‘ My life may be spent as profitably as a 
pioneer as in any other way.” 

His first long spell in Africa was from 1841 to 1856, 
and the enterprises of these years form the subject of his 
first large published work, Missionary Travels and 
Researches in South Africa. Eight years of missionary 
endeavour at three frontier stations were followed by 
seven years spent mainly in prospecting for unoccupied 
fields, and for a better route to these fields, when found. 
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The purely missionary work of the early years proved 
highly congenial and thoroughly successful. At his 
first station, Mabotse, he had married Mary, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Moffat of Kuruman, to the great increase 
both of his happiness and his effectiveness. There and at 
Chonuane and Kolobeng they worked together in 
manifold schemes for the uplift of the African tribes. 
His work of healing and preaching was supplemented by 
her industry in teaching the women and children. Both 
were equally expert in the other duties that fell to them; 
for life on the frontiers of civilisation brought many 
unexpected tasks. In a letter from Chonuane he wrote: 
“Building, gardening, cobbling, doctoring, tinkering, 
carpentering, gun-mending, farriering, waggon-mending, 
preaching, schooling, lecturing on physics according to 
my means, besides a chair in divinity to a class of three, 
fill up my time. . . . My wife made candles, soap, 
and clothes, and thus we had nearly attained to the 
indispensable accomplishments of a missionary family in 
Central Africa—the husband a jack-of-all trades without 
doors, and the wife a maid-of-all-work within.” 

It was the success of the missionary work that led to 
the wider explorations. Sechele, chief of the Bakwains, 
was an early convert. His. tribe, hemmed in by the 
advance of the Boers suspicious of Livingstone’s aims and 
jealous of his growing influence, and afflicted in their 
limited quarters by frequent and long-continued 
droughts, found the possibilities of further migration 
checked by the great Kalahari desert. But away across 
the desert was a fairer land, a land of lake and river, ruled 
by a friendly potentate. There might be room for them 
in the interior. With two companions, Livingstone set 
out to prospect a possible route. After six weeks of 
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difficult trekking they came on Lake *Ngami—the first 
outstanding geographical discovery associated with 
Livingstone’s name. An attempt to move up later 
with wife and children into the new area was frustrated 
by fever. A second attempt was successful, but 
circumstances precluded a settlement. The record of 
these two journeys explains why he could write of his 
wife, “she endured more than some who have written 
large books of travels.” 

It became clear that, if this new tract in the heart of 
the dark Continent were to be evangelised, some more 
practicable line of access from the coast must be discovered. 
So in 1852, Livingstone sent his wife and family home, 
and started on the stern quest which was to take him first 
of all to the West Coast of Africa at Loanda, and then 
right across to the East Coast, at Quilimane. 

The discovery of the Victoria Falls made the most 
profound impression on the world in general, and almost 
obscured Livingstone’s main purpose, the search for a 
tolerable road into the interior. 

No geographical enterprise of such magnitude had 
ever been undertaken with such slender equipment and 
resources so limited. Only the energy and determination 
of an intrepid soul, prepared by years of missionary work 
for winning the confidence and evoking the devotion of a 
primitive people could have carried it to completion. 
There were times when advance seemed impossible. The 
private journal illustrates constantly what is apparent 
even in the first narrative, that in days of great stress he 
threw himself on the promises of God. At one very 
critical moment he wrote this: ‘* Felt much turmoil of 
spirit in view of having all my plans for the welfare of this 
great region and teeming population knocked on the head 
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by savages to-morrow. But I read that Jesus came and 
said ‘ All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore, and teach all nations . . . and lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world?’ It is 
the word of a gentleman of the most sacred and strictest 
honour, and there is an end on’t. . ... I feel quite 
calm now, thank God.” It is very doubtful if “ the 
instinctive knowledge of how best to deal with savages,” 
with which he has been credited would have availed much 
apart from this simple trust in God, and the consciousness 
of his own unmixed purposes of good. 

On his return home, he received a great ovation. 
Societies, universities, and cities vied with each other in 
doing him honour. But the triumphal procession from 
one festival to another left him unspoiled. In the intervals 
he toiled at his book and laid plans for his return. A few 
were annoyed that he severed his connection with the 
London Missionary Society. But he parted from it in all 
friendliness. It was obvious to both that this was 
inevitable. Livingstone was pioneering for many 
societies. To one protest which reached him he penned 
a strong reply. Two sentences may be quoted; the 
whole will be found in Dr. Blaikie’s Life. “ My views 
of what is missionary duty are not so contracted as those 
whose ideal isa dumpy sort of man witha Bible under hisarm. 

Knowing that some persons do believe that 
opening up a new country tothe sympathies of Christendom 
was not a proper work for an agent of a missionary society 
to engage in, I now refrain from taking any salary from the 
Society with which I was connected, so no pecuniary loss 
is sustained by any one.” , 

From 1858 to 1864 he continued his work in Africa 
in the employment of the government. ‘The record of it 
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was given to the public in his second book, The Zambesi 
and its Tributaries. These six years held high 
moments in the discovery of Lake Nyassa and Lake Shirwa; 
but they brought also many times of sorrow and depression. 
His wife died at Shupanga; the Universities’ mission met 
with disaster ; and, worst of all, he found that the slave- 
traders had already exploited his discoveries and extended 
their infamous traffic. He had poured his own money 
into the expedition, and the end of it found him, instead 
of having a steamship on Lake Nyassa, with that steamship 
in Bombay harbour, taken thither across the Indian Ocean 
by himself, and for the time being, unsaleable. 

After a year at home, he set out on his third and last 
venture—this time employed by the Royal Geographical 
Society to explore the water-shed of Africa and discover, 
if possible, the sources of the Nile. The story of the last 
seven years, 1866 to 1873, is an epic of endurance. 
Despite deserting helpers and thieving agents, weakened 
by ill-health, he struggled on. False reports of his death 
roused the home-land to send out an expedition of enquiry. 
Two new lakes, Meoro and Bangweolo, were added to 
the map; and in the river Lualaba he was confident that 
he had reached the head-waters of the Nile. Later he 
had misgivings. “ After all, it may turn out that I have 
been following the Congo; and who would risk being 
put into a cannibal-pot and converted into a black for 
it?” Subsequent travellers were to prove that he had 
solid grounds for his misgiving. The brightest time 
in this last expedition was the meeting with the relief 
expedition led by Stanley. Not even Stanley’s eloquence 
could induce him to return with his work undone. 
Heartened by the supply of new helpers, he set out once 
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more. But his work was near an end. The iron consti- 
tution was undermined. He grew feebler and feebler. 
And one morning, in a hut at Chitambo’s village of Ilala, 
he was found on his knees dead. Devoted native followers 
succeeded in bearing his body to the coast, and it was laid 
in Westminster Abbey, where his tombstone bears the 
inscription, “ Brought by faithful hands over land and 
sea, here rests David Livingstone, missionary, traveller, 
philanthropist. Born March 19, 1813, at Blantyre, 
Lanarkshire; died May 1, 1873, at Chitambo’s valley, 
Ilala. For thirty years his life was spent in an unwearied 
effort to evangelise the native races, to explore the un- 
discovered secrets, and to abolish the desolating slave-trade 
of Central Africa, where in his last words he wrote: ‘ All 
I can say in my solitude is, May Heaven’s rich blessing come 
down on every one—American, English, Turk—who will 
help to heal this open sore of the world.’ ”- 

“‘ Heaven’s rich blessing ” was not thus to descend on 
any power immediately. The many active mission stations 
planted within the area of the traffic could do no more 
than save an occasional fugitive; the development of 
legitimate commerce was not sufficient in itself to uproot 
the vested interests of cruelty ; even the early agreements 
among European powers proved abortive. But the 
Brussels Conference of 1889-90 inaugurated a new era. 
After a stern struggle its provisions were made effective 
and the desolation that had wasted Central Africa stalked 
through the land no more. The spirit of Livingstone 
had triumphed in the regions he had made known. The 
“open sore” had been healed, and the co-operation of 
Christian people, especially in Britain and America, brings 
yearly nearer his ultimate goal—“ Africa and the Africans 
for Christ.” 
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Tue title prescribes twenty centuries, and what is to be 
said of the twentieth? Living in the midst of its 
problems, and immersed in the routine of individual 
work, no one can hope to envisage its course, even thus 
far, as a whole. But one thing is already evident. If 
the nineteenth century was one of vitality and varied 
enterprises, it was at the same time crammed with 
sporadic and unrelated endeavours; and the opening 
years of this century, in spite of, or perhaps in part because 
of, the world-war and the causes which led up to that 
catastrophe, have witnessed a marked development of the 
spirit of co-operation. Movements towards unifications, 
greater or lesser, have been frequent in most Christian 
countries, and even more dramatic have been the great 
inter-Church conferences on work abroad and at home. 
Christendom seems to be losing the aspect of jealous 
sectional rivalries, and assuming that of an army of many 
regiments converging on the same main objectives. 

If prediction be permissible, its representative church- 
man will be one who will take the lead, not in restoring 
in a mechanical fashion an outward uniformity, but in 
co-ordinating the activities of a multitude of zealous and 
independent groups. He may already have put his hand 
to the plough, but, more likely, he is still an inconspicuous 
youth, undergoing a preparation which will fit him to act 
as an inspirer, director, and organiser of that united effort 
which alone can result in a realisation of the vision which 
has caught the imaginations and nerved the endeavours 
of the leading Churchmen of all the ages—a world 
redeemed by the love of Christ and permeated by His 
Spirit. 
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